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WHAT THE YEAR 1914 BROUGHT US 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 


INETEEN hundred and fourteen will go down in history as 
marking an epoch in finance as well as international polities, not 
only beeause of events that may lead to a change in the maps of 
Europe and the European colonies but because of the remarkable 

panic that was experienced at and immediately following the outbreak of 
the European war. It had been the belief that war under existing financial 
conditions was well mgh impossible. Yet there came with a suddenness 
that paralyzed the commerce and international exchange of the world an 

unprecedented clash at arms between the leading nations of Europe. It is 
not the purpose to diseuss the causes leading up to this interruption of 

European peace nor is it intended to attempt to fix the responsibility, but 
rather to treat of the war as the chief development of the year just closed 
in its relation to business and finance. 

For several years Europe had been preparing for war, and it was chiefly 
to the hoarding of gold in the war chests of the now belligerent countries 
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as Well as to the indebtedness ineurred in the Balkan and previous European 
wars that much of the strain experienced in the money markets of the world 
in the last few years is traceable. Naturally the banking statistics revealed 
this tendeney to hoard gold, but the facet that actual war was avoided at 
the time of the Moroccan crisis stimulated the hope that the inevitable con- 
flict between Germany and England could be postponed at least a few years. 
But international jealousy, Germany’s preparedness and national pride 
forced the issue, with the result that the whole world’s trading and markets 
were temporarily paralyzed. 


Why Violence Was Avoided in 1914 


Had the paralysis been less acute the panic that ensued probably would 
have been attended by a greater degree of violence than was actually expe- 
rienced. It is this feature that makes the experiences of the weeks following 
the outbreak of the European war remarkable, if not unprecedented, in 
financial history. It is true that London and other European centers had 
forebodings, not discernible in this country. But the best evidence that 
none of them really expected war is found in England’s unprepared eondi- 
tion at the time of Germany’s actual declaration. 


War Interrupts International Exchange 


Naturally this disruption of friendly international relations between the 
European powers most seriously disturbed financial London and in the 
panie of the first week in August $52,500,000 gold was withdrawn from the 
Bank of England, while the shrinkage in a fortnight was $10,000,000 greater. 
This loss in gold is probably accounted for by withdrawals by private banks 
and individuals for hoarding purposes, through the conversion of Bank of 
England notes into gold. Naturally this affeeted the entire world, which 
centers financially in London. It would require too much space to analyze 
the effeet of the European war on European countries individually, so that 
all that can be done at this time is to ascertain if possible what influence 
it wielded on our own markets and business conditions. This in a general 
way is known to all. But the manner in which these influences work is an 
interesting chapter in the financial history of this country. 


Developments Prior to the War 


In order to better understand this, it will be necessary to’ review briefly 
our own financial conditions and our international relations in the few 
years prior to July 30, 1914. In the last quarter of a century this country 
had experienced two very severe panics. One in the early nineties, which 
involved an almost complete readjustment of values and a liquidation of 
labor. ‘In a large measure, this was brought about by economic conditions 
and was fundamental in its causes and scope, but it was intensified by the 
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feeling of apprehension engendered by an attempt to*put this country upon 
a silver instead of a gold basis. The effects of that panie are only mentioned 
incidentally at the present time to point out that it paved the way to the 
most prosperous deeade this country has ever experieneed. At the time of 
the silver panic we were heavily indebted to Europe. Our farms were 
mortgaged and our railroads were in a worse plight than they are today. 


The readjustment which took place in the early nineties enabled this 


country to establish the single gold standard as our monetary basis and to 


enter a period of unprecedented industrial activity, slowly at first but gath- 
ering speed as it progressed, until toward the end of the century an era of 
real prosperity had dawned and business men were gathering courage for 
a period of industrial and financial expansion. The steel corporation was 
formed, followed by a period of consolidation and mergers of industrial 
enterprises, as well as railroads, into corporations with large capitalizations, 
running well into the millions and in some instances reaching a_ billion 
dollars. 


Industry and Corporations Expand 


As business began to expand in such an unprecedented manner American 
industrial corporations began to reach out for the world’s markets. For- 
tunes were amassed with remarkable rapidity, and whereas millionaires had 
previously been restricted to the few they began to loom up like mushrooms 
and a period of inflation followed. Then came the setback in what is known 
as the ‘‘dry panie of 1904,°° attributable chiefly to apprehension lest the 
country was expanding too fast and was overextending its credit. 

The industrial recession on this occasion was very much restricted, and 
in fact many are unable to reeall that there was any financial disturbance 
at that time to speak of. In fact it was not acute outside of the security 
markets and, temporarily, in banking circles. It proved to be one of those 
checks which affords a breathing spell before the start ahead at full speed. 
The years that followed were notable for the remarkable expansion of 
business, the enormous inflation of profits, the upward tendency of prices, 
the rising cost of labor and commodities and even the rise in real estate 
values. 


Wealth Is Amassed Rapidly 


So rapidly had we amassed wealth in this country that it beeame neces- 
sary for those possessing investment funds to look around for new enter- 
prises to develop. Old office buildings were regarded as too antiquated for 
modern use and were razed to make way for skyscrapers, which had made 
their appearance shortly before the silver panic. Not only have the business 
centers of such cities as New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Cincinnati and many of the smaller cities been practically 
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rebuilt so far as the business district is concerned but the method of living 
in these cities has been changed through the introduction of enormous 
apartment buildings. People substituted electricity and gas for oil lamps. 
Not only this, but the method of transportation in this country has under- 
gone a great change. Trolley lines have replaced the old methods of intra- 
urban transit, while interurban lines have supplemented the steam railroads 
in suburban as well as more distant travels. 


We were in the age of elec- 
trical development. 


All this involved the expenditure of enormous sums 
of money, and during the last ten or fifteen years this country has been 
going through a period of development and reconstruction the like of which 
has not been experienced in any part of the globe. 


Individual Expenditures Abroad Grow 


Meautime the tendency, with the acquisition of individual wealth, in- 
creased toward travel abroad. American tourists visited Europe to a 
greater extent and in larger numbers than ever before. At the outbreak 
of the European war it was estimated that between 50,000 and 60,000 Amer- 
ican tourists were marooned in Europe. 


Subsequent statisties indicate that 
the number was nearer 150,000. 


These figures, when the average expendi- 
tures of the tourists per day are computed, lead to stupendous totals. The 
average expenditure of the party tourist is $7 a day, and a prominent 
financier, who is not given to exaggeration, places the average expenditure 
of the American tourist abroad at nearer $20 a day. 


Enormous Sum Owing to Europe 


Of course there was nowhere near 150,000 tourists in Europe the year 
round, but tourist travel in Europe from this side in winter time is by the 
class of American whose expenditures average very much higher than those 
during the summer months. Then there is the American living abroad. 
This same financier estimates that American tourists and others expended 
in the year preceding the European war an amount equal to, if not in excess 
of, our annual eredit balance on our international trade. If the figures run 
as high as he estimates it is easy to see why we experience some difficulty 
in drawing gold from abroad at times when the requirements for money on 
this side are great. 


Reconstruction Set a Vigorous Pace 


In this period of reconstruction and of the development of our natural 
resources we have been compelled to borrow rather liberally from Europe. 
This is always the case with a newer nation. They must seek ‘the surplus 
capital accumulated by the older nations of the world, and in recent years 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany and England have been the great in- 
vestment reservoir on which the newer countries have been drawing for 
the capital in excess of their own production which they need for develop- 
ment and construction purposes. : 

It is estimated by Sir George Paish, formerly editor of The London 
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Statist and now the adviser of the British chancellor of the exchequer, that 
this country has drawn upon England alone for invéstment capital to’ the 
extent of something like six billion dollars. Our annual interest and divi- 
dend payments on American securities held abroad aggregate somewhere 
around $300,000,000 and probably exceed that, and this does not take into 
account profits paid to foreign investors on other forms of capital employ- 
ment in this country. 

So fast did we absorb capital and expand our eredit that we soon 
used up the available supply and found ourselves with our credit so strained 
that it was necessary to readjust and deflate prices’ An unhealthy banking 
situation in New York brought the crisis of the panic of 1907. This finan- 
cial crisis was so severe as to compel the banks practically all over the 
country to suspend currency payments and go to a clearing house loan 
certificate basis. The readjustment in values paved the way for another 
spurt forward, but the liquidation was confined to a very large extent to 
the speculative markets. Labor did not completely liquidate, neither did 
capital. 

At that time and subsequently the railroads, because of the encroach- 
ment on their revenue by the rising prices of materials and of labor, found 
difficulty in financing their needs and, except for a brief period following 
the crisis of 1907, they were compelled to finance themselves through the 
issuance of short maturity notes. Europe, outside of Germany, had experi- 
enced no such a deflation as had taken place in this country. Governmental 
supervision and political interference with business affected American credit 
abroad. Europe preferred our short term notes and during the years fol- 
lowing took large quantities. 


Need of Currency Elasticity Realized 


The panic of 1907 impressed upon the American people the necessity of 
doing something in the way of a revision of its banking and currency system 
to provide an elasticity or an expansion joint in the financial machinery in 
times of stringency. The Aldrich-Vreeland law was passed as a temporary 
makeshift, and, unscientific though it was, it proved its value in the experi- 
ence of 1914. Had it not been for the additional currency provided under 
that act, a different story of recent commercial and industrial conditions 
in this country probably would have to be written. Through its provisions 
and through the spirit of co-operation among the banks at the reserve cen- 
ters the stringency of 1914 was passed without forcing liquidation of loans 
at the banks. 


Owed One Thousand Millions to Europe 


Reverting to our indebtedness abroad, it will be seen that with the enor- 
mous volume of short term notes of early maturities, with the New York 
City municipal note indebtedness already matured, with the enormous 
tourist expenditures and with the money owing on securities liquidated 
during the weeks preceding the outbreak of the war there must have been 
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piled up in Europe obligations aggregating close to one thousand millions 
of dollars. Of course, all of this was not likely to be called for payment. 
Neither was there any probability that Europe would liquidate its six 
billion dollars of American investments. Isut any considerable part of this 
maturing obligations was sufficient to make trouble and endanger our gold 
reserves at a time when the European nations were going to war and were 
elamoring for gold to protect their own interests. 


Why Banks Seek Call Loans 


At the time of the outbreak of the war, the New York banks and other 
reserve center banks carried a considerable volume of collateral loans. It 
had been customary for banks to carry a considerable part of their secondary 
reserve in collateral loans, either directly or through large balances, on 
which they received 2 per cent interest, with the New York banks, who, in 
turn, loaned them in the call market, chiefly because the funds were avail- 
able on demand. Chicago's demand market is very much restrieted, but 
not so with the New York call loan market. Anything, therefore, which 
would disturb the security markets and tend to demoralize values of securi- 
ties necessarily would force the calling of loans by the banks, whieh in turn 
would tend to demoralize market prices still further. 

It was absolutely essential, therefore, that the only free security market 
in the world, outside of the belligerent countries, should be closed to trad- 
ing. It was also essential that the loan situation at the banks be maintained 
on an even keel if in the panicky conditions of those days we were not to 
experience a financial disaster, the like of which the world had never wit- 
nessed. It would have been a ease of ‘‘grab what you ean, the devil take 
the hindmost.’”’ 


Why the Banks Could Co-operate 


The lessons of 1907 were still fresh in the minds of the bankers of the 
country. The independent system of examination of banks in force in the 
large majority of clearing house cities of the country enabled the clearing 
house committees to have an accurate knowledge of the soundness of bank- 
ing institutions, not only members but those clearing through members. 
Armed with this knowledge, the bankers’ risk was very much reduced and 
they were able through the currency associations to convert available quick 
assets into Aldrich-Vreeland notes and meet all depositors’ demands. 


Federal Reserve May Prove Boon 


In the latter part of 1913 there was passed the Federal Reserve Act 
which was designed to afford this country a more scientific system and the 
flexibility of cireulating medium which has been so much needed. Political 
considerations and other factors prevented the putting of this system into 
operation during the early part of the year just closed. It had been con- 
templated to install it during the early part of August, but the outbreak 
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of the European war prevented this. This system was contemplated to 
take the place of the Aldrich-Vreeland act and to supplement and revise the 
banking law in force since 1863. 

The transition from the old to the new system was accomplished about 
the middle of November and so far it has served to relieve the tension and 
has enabled the retirement of much of the emergency currency taken out 
under the Aldrich-Vreeland act. The operation of this system is being 
watched not only here but abroad. While imperfect in many ways it is 
probably the most remarkable instance of monetary legislation that has 
taken place since the national bank act was passed. Whatever defects there 
may be in this system seem curable without much difficulty in the way of 
remedial legislation. 


Absence of Means of Fixing Values 


The closing of the security markets deprived investors of a free and 
open market where values were established at a proper ratio with interest 
rates and where security holdings could be converted into forms of credit 
for the purpose of paying indebtedness. The experience of the latter part 
of the year demonstrates rather clearly the value of a free and open market. 
Its absence was not missed so much as might have been expected, chiefly 
because of the attitude of the banks in not ealling loans, but had there 
been foreed liquidation of loans at the banks at a time when there was no 
free and open market the effect would have been disastrous, for it would 
have been impossible to measure values and it would have been necessary 
to sacrifice securities regardless of the price they brought or of their in- 
trinsic worth. 


Loans Hold Up While Deposits Shrink 


To what extent the banks of the country co-operated to maintain loans 
on an even keel from the outbreak of the war to the time of the last available 
statisties is indicated in the figures showing aggregate loans on June 30th 
of $6,430,069,214, against $6,400,767,386 September 16th, a shrinkage of 
only $29,301,828, during a period when individual deposits showed a shrink- 
age of $129,611,150, and specie decreased $45,385,649, and legal tenders 
$19,881,965. In that same period bank balances carried by interior national, 
state and private bankers, with other national banks, showed a shrinkage 
of $236,004,004. It is worthy of consideration, however, that there was an 
expansion in circulation in that period amounting to $195,715,596, due 
almost entirely to the Aldrich-Vreeland currency issues. 


When the Federal Reserve Helped 


Subsequent to the last call on the part of the comptroller there has been 
transferred to the Federal Reserve banks 1 per cent of the 6 per cent of 
the total capital and surplus of the national banks in gold or gold certifi- 
eates and also a very large aggregate of reserve money. It is natural, in 
view of this, that bank balances or the deposits carried by interior banks 
with reserve agents should be lower than they were at this season last year, 
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notwithstanding the heavy demand at that time for money in the country. 
Comparisons with a year ago in bank clearings indicate that business has 
slowed down very materially. Last year at this season it will be remem- 
bered that business was reacting, yet this fall the total clearings for the 
country went off as much as 28 per cent in comparison. A part of this, it 
will be noted, was due to the stagnation in the movement of cotton for a 
time and the slow resumption of the export movement in subsequent weeks. 
Also to the curtailment of the security market by the closing of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Recently bank clearings have been showing some 
improvement, the decrease compared with a year ago being only about 19 
per cent in the early part of December. 


Reserve Relieves Money Market Strain 


The sudden development of ease in the money market is traceable very 
largely to the operations of the Federal Reserve Act in reducing the reserve 
requirements from 25 per cent of all deposits in the central reserve cities 
to 18 per cent on demand deposits and 5 per cent on time deposits. This, 
together with the operation of the new banking law in New York, released 
a large volume of reserve money estimated officialiy at $464,919,000. Of this 
amount it is estimated that New York national banks were enabled to release 
$88,315,968 and the Chicago national banks $24,736,022. 

Add to the New York amount the lawful money released from reserves 
in the state banks under the New York revised banking law and you have 
approximately the surplus reserve of $137,000,000 reported the first week 
after the Federal Reserve went into effect. It is not to be expected that 
any conservative banker will dip down immediately to the legal reserve 
requirements under the Federal Reserve Act. This would be hazardous. 
No conservative banker would attempt to operate in ordinary times with- 
out considerable margin above legal requirements. In Chicago, national 
banks are about as near the legal requirements as they feel justified in 
going. This is probably not true in New York, owing to the absence of 
stock exchange transactions in a free and open market, but once those 
markets open the slack will be quietly taken up. 


Business Moving Cautiously 


It is this feature that is contributing to easier money rates in New York 
just as it is this feature that is contributing to the remarkably low rate in 
London and other banking centers of Europe. Business over there is mov- 
ing cautiously, and consequently the commercial demand for money is very 
low, reflecting the dullness in general business and the absence of specula- 
tion. This necessarily makes for easy money. 

The federal reserve system, however, has afforded the country a tidy 
basis of loan expansion, but this probably has been taken up to a very large 
extent through the maintenance of loans in the face of declining deposits 
during the periods following the outbreak of the European war. The fact 
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that loans are today almost as high as they were at the end of June, when 
deposits were off something like $130,000,000 and possibly more, would indi- 
cate this. Many national banks hugged their reserve requirements very 
close, and at times dipped below to protect business. After all, that is the 
purpose of reserve requirements. 


Readjusting to New Economic Conditions 


The readjustment to the new economic conditions both in business and 
in banking resulting from the war and from other economic developments 
will work out slowly. But it is essential that banking proceed with caution 
in expanding loans. In fact, it is more than likely that the tendeney will 
be soon to contract them as we approach more nearly a normal basis. 

The feature which the federal reserve system was intended to provide 
was a currency that would contract and expand with the contraction and 
expansion in the volume of legitimate business. It was believed by the 
framers of the Aldrich law and by those who stood sponsors of the Federal 
Reserve Act that commercial paper representing, as it does if properly made, 
the conversion of raw materials by means of labor and machinery into a 
finished product, and transportation to the market, more nearly solved this 
problem of a basis for a circulating medium than any other plan. The 
restriction necessary to make this banking asset sufficiently liquid was that 
none of that used as a basis for currency should have a long maturity. It 
will require time to perfect and expand the system of‘rediscounting and 
most of this will be done, for a time, by the reserve city banks, but ulti- 
mately all banks will take advantage of this feature. 

General business, in view of the influence already referred to, is neces- 
sarily spotted. The war abroad has stimulated a demand for food products 
and other necessaries of life, and war supplies, but the interference with 
our export business, together with the plight of our railroads because of 
an inability to finance themselves for improvements and extensions, has 
curtailed the steel market. 


Politics Shares with War as Factor 


There is some justification for the belief that not all of the business 
reaction is direetly traceable to the war. In fact this country was experi- 
encing a very much curtailed volume of business when the European war 
broke out. Many students of financial and business conditions, however, 
were of the opinion that this reaction had about run its course and that 
we were just turning in the direction of betterment when war was declared 
abroad. Statistics seem to bear out this theory. To what extent the im- 
provement would have progressed no one, of course, can tell. This country 
was well liquidated with the exception of the labor market, and there were 
indications just prior to July 30th that we were in for a period of fair 
activity in business at satisfactory profits. The tariff revision had brought 
with it a reduction of stocks of merchandise in many lines of trade. No 
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large surpluses were being carried by manufacturers. Even the implement 
business, which experienced an overextension in 1913, was approaching 
normal conditions. 

It is this situation that should contribute to an early revival in business 
and industrial activity, in so far as that is possible, in view of the contraction 
of credits and the increased cost of eapital, which the war with its enormous 
destruction of capital abroad makes inevitable. As has been stated, the real 
effects of the strain on the eapital market probably will not manifest them- 
selves until the work of putting this indebtedness into permanent form is 
undertaken. Meantime this country may experience a revival in trade that 
will prove very satisfactory. 


Will Stimulate Early Trade Revival 


In view of the liquidated condition of business generally, of the disposi- 
tion to reduce indebtedness that has been manifesting itself in the last year, 
of the low stocks of manufactured materials, and of the bountiful harvests, 
it is a serious question whether this country will experience any severe 
business disturbance such as may be experienced in Europe when the war 
is ended and during the years that follow. This, however, will depend much 
upon the course of business and of our financing meantime. If we indulge 
in one of those spasmodie periods of inflation such as we have experienced 
in the past, a serious reaction must follow. 


How the Market Swings 


In all of these movements action and reaction are about equal. The 
further we go in the direction of overextension of credits and overexpansion 
of business the further we must recede when the limit is reached. It is 
largely a matter of confidence, and the more severe the jolt when we find 
confidence shaken, the more severe the reaction in the business world. It is, 
therefore, the part of wisdom to move with caution, keep up our courage 
and stimulate confidence rather than to indulge in any inflation and undue 
expansion until the uncertainties abroad and at home’ are cleared away. 


Some Readjustment Is Inevitable 


How extensive the effeet of the war will be on the future capital mar- 
kets is, of course, difficult to foresee. It is inevitable that we must adjust 
ourselves to a new economic basis. This can be done slowly and without 
serious interference, if the world in accomplishing the necessary result will 
co-operate and proceed slowly. It does not follow that this country should 
not reach out for any business that it ean handle at a profit. It does mean, 
however, that it is unwise to expand with a view of holding much of the 
business that comes to us as a result of the-interference with international 
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trade of the belligerent countries, if that expansion involves any great 
cz pital expenditure. . : 

So far as South American trade is concerned, some of it will naturally 
flow to us, but the South American countries are debtor nations, as we are, 
and, unless they produce articles that we need for our own consumption, 
it is impossible for us to greatly increase our trade, until we have a mer 
chant marine and can command European markets to take those South 
American products. In other words, we must extend to South America, and 
make available to them, funds and means of commerce that they require, in 
order to offset their indebtedness to us. Commetce is an exchange of busi- 
ness, and unless our business equals theirs we must offset our sales by 
buying from them or by investing in their enterprises. 


Some Reciprocity Is Necessary 


The older countries of Europe have a surplus of capital built up out of 
an accumulation of vears of profit, which they are seeking to employ in new 
fields. It is unfortunate for the entire world that in this war there are 
involved the principal investment nations of the world, thus affecting the 
reservoirs of capital on which we have been accustomed to draw. The 
tremendous destruction of property and the requirements of capital in those 
countries and in other parts of Europe for reconstruction and- redevelop- 
ment must necessarily increase the cost of capital. 

So far as European holdings in American enterprises are concerned, it 
does not seem probable that foreign investors, pending the close of the war, 
will disturb these investments, further than is neeessary to provide for 
their immediate needs, as no shrewd investor would sell a security repre- 
senting a property or enterprise in a peaceful, stable country for the pur- 
pose of converting the proceeds into an investment in a country engaged in 
war, or in a project shrouded, to some extent at least, in uncertainty. For 
this reason, it seems quite probable that the apprehension of foreign liqui- 
dation of American securities that has existed in this country has been much 
greater than there was any justification for. 

Of course, there will be some liquidation due to the necessity of pro- 
viding funds and converting investments into money. Also patriotism may 
attract some investors from the American field to the rather attractive issues 
of European governments, but this process of liquidation necessarily will 
be slow. 


Reserve Released Will Be Big Help 


Meantime the release of some $450,000,000 in gold and lawful money 
from our banking reserves through the operation of the federal reserve 
system, together with our gradual increasing credit balance abroad, will 
stand in good play. The American tourist, who has been expending some- 
where between a half a billion and three-quarters of a billion of dollars 
abroad yearly, will be forced to remain at home during the war, and this 
will contribute much to the building up of a credit balance abroad and 
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enable us to absorb American securities representing American enterprises, 
which European investors are compelled, from sheer necessity, to sell. 


When American Pluck Counts 


There is every reason to believe that American pluck and energy as 
well as conservatism will contribute to the working out of the problems 
before us as they have during the last half year and that when this war is 
over America will not only be recognized as one of the leading commercial 
nations of the world but more independent of Europe, by reason of her 
experience, and will be better able to cope with the problems of financing 
her own enterprises to a larger extent than ever before. 


- NRE RES 5 AERTS IAG 


HER CIGARS 


My dear wife Rosina presented to me 
A beautiful box of cigars 

I will try one tonight as I sit by the fire 
And gaze at the grate’s glowing bars. 

There's a magic, a charm in an excellent weed 
That soothes all your worry and care, 

And your troubles ascend with the silvery smoke 
And vanish away into air. 


Oh, well I remember the time when a boy 
| smoked a cigar on the sly, 
And how wretehedly sick in the woodshed I lay 
And prayed in my anguish to die! 
Just now as a man I am feeling again 
Those horrible qualms of the past 
The cigar that I smoked in the shed was the first, 
And Rosina’s, you bet! is the last. 
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NEED OF A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 


By SAMUEL REA 


President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LTHOUGH holding no commission to speak for the railroads 
_as a whole, the seriousness of their present position may warrant 

an expression of my views on the general railroad situation. I 

therefore appreciate the fitting opportunity you have given me 
to present certain suggestions for the consideration of this thoroughly rep- 
resentative gathering. It is no difficult task to sum up the present railroad © 
situation. We can all see that something is wrong, but no useful purpose 
will be served unless we can suggest some constructive methods of improving 
railroad conditions. 





Examine, for instance, the Eastern railroads, which reach the centers 

of the largest population and heaviest traffic of the country, and you will 
"find greatly diminished gross revenues and a still greater proportionate 
reduction in net revenues; their purchasing powers are stringently cur- 
tailed, and their credit has been greatly weakened. This condition arises 
from causes largely beyond their own control, so that the return earned 
during the past year upon the money invested in the road and equipment 
of these railroads amounted to less than 4 per cent. This serious condition 
is not new, but it is now acute. We have been living on hope at least since 
1910, when the downward trend was clearly indicated ; how much longer we 
can exist on that precarious asset, I will not venture to say, except to sug- 
gest that it takes more than hope, advice, or enthusiasm, or all combined, 
to pay wages and taxes, provide satisfactory service, pay dividends, and 
retain a proper credit basis to obtain capital for improvements and exten- 
sions. 


Increased Traffic Is Not the Cure 


Increased traffic will not cure the railroad malady, for remember that 
up to the present all their economies and efficiency, obtained by increased 
train loads, ete., have been offset by increased costs, wages and taxes. These 
companies therefore need not merely the very moderate increase in rates 
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for which they petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission, but also 
all the revenue that can be secured by working out in practice the various 
other means suggested by the commission for increasing revenue. 


A full consideration of the railroad position and the effeets of public 
regulation must not, however, stop there. Irrespective of any decision in 
the rate case now pending, whether it be finally favorable (as we trust it 
will be) or unfavorable, it is evident that the time is ripe for suggestions 
concerning constructive railroad legislation and policy. 


Railroad Essential to Prosperity 


I need not remind you that after agriculture—and what would agricul- 
ture be without railroads ?—the railroads are not merely the most important 
industry in the country, but they are also in their essence public institu- 
tions performing functions which are by their very nature of a public 
character. They are owned in part by an army of individuals, actually 
holding their stocks and bonds, and in part by institutions such as savings 
banks, insurance companies, universities, hospitals and other philanthropic 
enterprises, in the welfare of which many more millions of individuals are 
vitally concerned. These are largely dependent upon income derived from 
the money they have invested in the service of the publie, and rightfully 
they hold railroad managers responsible for this income. It should be the 
business of government regulation, not merely to see that the public is 
properly served by these railroad managers, but also to see that the owners 
of the properties are fairly compensated, and that their revenues are suffi- 
cient to properly discharge their duties to the public. Otherwise the man- 
agements of these companies will be prevented from efficiently discharging 
their obligations to the public and their owners. The railroads must give 
the public good service and. their operations must be continuous in good 
times and in bad. Moreover, the railroads of the country pay over $140,- 
000,000 in taxes every year, a sum equal to 5 per cent on nearly three bil- 
lions of dollars, requiring over 16 per cent of their net operating revenues. 
They pay good wages to their own employees and furnish profitable em- 
ployment for the industries which furnish railroad materials and supplies. 


All Safeguarded Except the Railroads 


But apparently the interests of everyone have been safeguarded under 
public regulation except the interests of those who furnish the money for 
the public service ; and we must protect these investors upon whom we must 
rely for future capital. Failure in the last decade to protect the railroads 
and railroad investors has at last produced a lack of confidence in public 
regulation, and we now know that through the weakness of the railroads, 


the whole country is suffering. Upon this great industry, through the 
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operation of too many hastily enacted federal and state laws, and by failure 
to provide and adjust the machinery necessary to enforce these laws by 
reasonable and practical methods, a mistaken policy of repression has been 
imposed, which has not permitted railroad charges to inerease with the 
enforeed increase in the cost of their operations. This has caused loss to 
existing railroads, and has precluded the building of new lines, and the 
making of needed improvements and betterments on the present roads. The 
inherent weakness of the present situation is that we as a people seem to 
have assumed that the present railroads and their equipment and facilities 
are complete, and are sufficient for present and future needs, and that the 
chief function of public regulation is to curtail their revenues, increase 
their expenses and lessen the margin of return. In this growing country, 
the present railroads are far from adequate, and therefore the policy of 
repression is bound to bring, if it has not brought already, a day of reekon- 
ing. Let us not forget that if we expect people to continue supplying their 
savings for our railroads, present and future, their earnings must continue 
to be what these investors regard as reasonable and sufficient, and they are 
not likely to be governed by the opinions of legislators or commissions in 
this respect. The present policy of repression must be modified and lack 
of confidence must be removed, or these millions of investors will seek other 
avenues to utilize their capital. 


Railroad Situation Breeds Depression 


There are some particular features of the railroad situation, incidental 
to public regulation, to which I would direct attention. The railroads are 
existing under conditions that breed business depressions, because of arbi- 
trary, heavy and frequently unjustifiable burdens imposed upon them, by 
legislatures, state and national, and there are still many wasteful legislative 
experiments forthcoming unless the authors discover that the publie will 
not willingly pay their cost. Public opinion is now convineed, I feel, that 
the railroads are entitled to more equitable treatment under public regu- 
lation, and that opinion and your very kind invitation have opened the way 
tor me to offer some suggestions. 


Failure to Grasp the Situation 


The present situation is not the result of premeditated action or of a 
clearly defined punitive public policy; it is the result of our failure to 
fairly adjust our national conception of the rights and duties of these com- 
mon earriers, and to adapt our new laws for public regulation to rapidly 
changing commercial and financial conditions. It is not, therefore, a case 
for mere sterile criticism, but for mutual study and co-operation to the end 
that the evils now existing may be clearly recognized and corrected. The 
public, the railroads and the commissions, state and federal, should unite 
in an effort to ascertain and finally establish the principles upon which wise 
regulation should hereafter proceed, so as to retain for the people at large 
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the advantage of our American system of private ownership and operation 
under publie regulation, and avoid being foreed into another system far less 
desirable in a country such as this. 


Why Federal Policy Hampers Progress 


Can it reasonably be contended that any large and important business 
enterprise, Whether individual or corporate, could be successfully conducted 
if, notwithstanding radically changed conditions and substantially increased 
costs of production, it could only increase prices subject to the power of 
an administrative body which on its own initiative and without a hearing 
might suspend the increased prices for an extended period? Under the 
existing federal law, increases in railroad rates, no matter how reasonable 
or justifiable, may be suspended without any hearing, for at least four 
months after they would have become operative. In practice, this means 
five months after the rate schedules are filed with the commission, and the 
suspension may be extended by the commission for a further period of six 
months. It is therefore possible, even if the new rates are justifiable, for 
the railroads to lose nearly a year of benefit from them while the commis- 
sion is determining their reasonableness. Is the public welfare promoted 
thereby? From practical experience and in a spirit of fairness and justice, 
I should say it is not, and the period of such suspension, and the deter- 
mination of the question at issue, ought to be restricted to sixty days after 
the date of filing new rate schedules with the commission. 


Commerce Commission Is Overburdened 


Another trouble in the present situation is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been overburdened with work and with responsibilities, 
many of which must be deputed to a large corps of subordinates, so that in 
many instances, direct consideration by the entire commission is impossible. 
The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as originally designed 
in 1887, was to prevent unjust discrimination in rates or service, to see that 
rates were reasonable, to secure publicity of railroad rates and practices, 
prescribe uniform railroad reports, and primarily act as a referee between 
the public and the railroads. The commission was given limited, but well 
defined, powers within reasonable scope. Now, however, as the result of 
new laws, the scope of its control of railroad operations and development 
has been largely extended. It could materially assist railroad development, 
but so far it has proven impossible for seven men in one center to act not 
merely as regulators but as administrators of the railroads, leaving the 
financial results and responsibility of that administration to be borne by 
the companies and their owners. 

There is also a certain amount of disagreement between the federal and 
state laws and orders of commissions, and of failure to recognize the inroads 
on railroad revenues of new laws, orders and of governmental awards. 
Let me use just one example of the commercial chaos resulting from 
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such conflict. The recent difference in the views of the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, on the one hand, and the Publie Service Commission of 
New York, on the other, in connection with the allowances to industrial 
railroads, has, during the last eight months, resulted in freight rates, via 
the lines of the New York Central (whose route is intrastate) from one of 
the large industries at Buffalo to New York City, and to other places on 
its line, lower than via any of the other trunk lines, as their routes between 
Buffalo and New York are interstate, and there is nothing that the other 
railroads could do to meet this situation, injurious as it was, not only td 
themselves, but also to industries local to their lines. The same situation, 
arising from the same cause, existed in the State of Pennsylvania, as be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and other trunk lines. These 
differences must be reconciled for the welfare of the public and the railroads. 


Considers Regulation from Public Viewpoint 


In the practice of public regulation, from the constructive side, I would 
at this time suggest: 


First—That the Interstate Commerce Commission should be materially 
inereased, and so organized as to be able to deal promptly with the very 
important railroad questions affecting all parts of this large country, and 
thus conserve the time and energy of railroad officers, the public and the 
commission. The additional members of the commission should be selected 
from men having experience in railroad management, operation, traffie and 
finance, and if men of broad business experience were also added, it would 
be very helpful. 


Second—That the position should be placed beyond political influence, 
by a long tenure of office, and with compensation sufficient to attract and 
retain men of the widest experience and greatest ability. We recognize 
the necessity for men of this character and technical experience in dealing 
with banking and other broad business enterprises, and we must recognize 
that equally wide experience is just as essential to deal intelligently and 
wisely with the railroad problems. 


Should Extend Regulatory Power 


Third—That the regulatory power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be clearly extended ‘to the supervision and control of all 
rates and practices which directly, or remotely, affect interstate trans- 
portation or commerce. 


Fourth—That the Interstate Commerce Commission should be given the 
power to interfere, by appropriate action, whenever necessary to maintain 
a rate structure approved by, or satisfactory to, it, even though, to accom- 
plish this, it should be necessary for the commission to prevent reductions 
of rates which would have a contrary effect, or to compel advances of rates 
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found by the commission to be unreasonably low. An unreasonably low 
rate may be beneficial to some one or more shippers, but the rates of some 
other shippers are sure to be disadvantageously affected thereby. 

Fifth—That for the existing repressive policy of public legislation, a 
constructive policy should be substituted, and existing legislation should 
be so modified as to permit the railroad companies to do their full share in 
the development of the country’s resourees. It will naturally follow that 
the commission should be enabled, and indeed required, in the determina- 
tion of questions involving railroad rates and practices, to deal with the 
questions before it, not merely from the standpoint of the shipper and the 
carrier, but from the larger standpoint of the entire country, and on such 
economic and business lines that due and controlling weight may be giver 
to these larger interests essential to the publie welfare. Such a change in 
public policy and legislation is requisite to encourage the investment of 
private capital for railroad extensions and additional facilities. 


Questions Utility of Railroad Valuation 


For instanee, I seriously question the practical utility of railroad valua- 
tion, for I believe that very few railroads are over-capitalized, and I know 
the public is not required to pay higher rates on weak roads than on the 
more conservatively capitalized railroad lines. Therefore, while the rail- 
roads are cordially and fully co-operating in the work of federal valua- 
tion, yet under present conditions and when economies are being enforced 
everywhere, I look to the commission, under such an equitable public 
policy as I have in mind, not to commit the country and the railroads to so 
vast an expenditure until one system, or the lines in one section of the 
country, shall first be valued and the results demonstrated to the country. 


Equitable Policy Is also Needed : 


Sixth—That, as another necessary result of a constructive and equitable 
yolicy towards railroads, and with a commission amply strengthened to 
deal with railroad questions, Congress would no doubt refer to the com- 
mission for investigation and report, such legislation as affected wages, 
employees’ working hours and conditions, increased taxes, boiler inspec- 
tions, extra and unnecessary men on trains, non-compensatory mail and 
parcel post service, railroad valuation, improved stations, grade crossing 
elimination, and other matters which seriously affect railway revenues and 
expenses. Due weight to these heavy expenditures would thus be given in 
approving rate schedules, and a tangible basis would be thereby provided 
on which to continue the regulation of these matters (if essential to the 
publie welfare) without injustice to the railroads. ,The inability of the 
railroads to protect themselves in respect to increased wages fixed by gov- 
ernmental action could not be more forcibly presented than in the Novem- 
ber, 1913, report of the Board of Arbitrators under the Newlands Act, re- 
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lating to conductors’ and trainmen’s wages, on which your president served 
as chairman. 


Seventh—That the extraordinary power to suspend rates without a 
hearing should be limited to a period not exceeding sixty days after being 
filed with the commission, or some such reasonable period. If after such 
hearing as could readily be had within this period, coupled with the in- 
formation and data already possessed by the commission, from the eurrent 
and special reports made by the railroads, under its uniform accounting 
regulations, the commission could not be satisfied’ that the increase proposed 
ought not to be made, the rate should rightfully become effective, and the 
present confusion and delay would end. The railroads as an act of self- 
preservation will always endeavor to make their service and facilities satis- 
factory, and rates reasonable, because only in this way ean they make 
friends, encourage business and earn profits. 


Eastern Roads Earn 4 Per Cent on Investment 


In conclusion I say that considerable emphasis has been laid upon the 
fact that the railroad companies, and their owners, are deprived of an 
appeal to the courts for the protection of what they conceive to be their 
just rights as against the orders of the commission. I am willing, however, 
to continue relying upon public regulation and public opinion to protect 
the railroads, although I cannot overlook the fact that the Eastern rail- 
roads are earning a return of less than 4 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. If this is not approaching confiscation, how much less must we earn 
before reaching that point? Surely the country does not want impover- 
ished railroads unduly restricted in the conduct of their business. What it 
does want is strong, aggressive lines, built and improved with private 
capital, efficiently managed and operated, subject to equitable publie regu- 
lation. 


What I have suggested may not meet all the difficulties in the public 
regulation of railroads. Other helpful suggestions will doubtless be forth- 
coming from railroad and business men and commercial bodies, ete., and, 
[ trust, from some statesmen. There can be no difference of opinion that 
publie regulation must be equitable so far as the railroads are concerned, 
and must be adjusted to promptly respond to business conditions. Such a 
change will encourage initiative and enterprise in railroad management and 
will assure investors, here and abroad, that their money has the full pro- 
tection of our laws and that they will be equitably dealt with. 


Should Not Encourage Destructive Policy 


I believe in regulation by commission, and I urge, therefore, that we do 
not encourage destruction of such regulation, but rather its conservation, 
by adapting it, as we have banking regulation and other laws, to suit the 
needs of the country as they change from time to time. We must look 
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beyond the present obstacles and view the whole subject from the states- 

man’s standpoint. Under an enlightened policy of publie regulation, but 

not repression, the railroads will be placed and kept in a strong position to 

meet increased traffic demands, as well as to live healthfully in times of 

depression. If we now by equitable dealing ensure their strength, one of 

the greatest obstacles to the recovery of financial confidence and business 
‘ enterprise can be removed. 


PATIENCE! 


Chide not the poet that he sings 
Today no song of war and sorrow; 

Not yet are fathomed those deep springs 
That somehow he shall sound tomorrow ; 

Not when he wills are granted wings 
Whereby he soars above disaster ; 

Not yet are strung the thousand strings 
Of woe he must attune and master. 


When time has fashioned peace again, 
When bloody fields no more are gory, 
When Death his list of murdered men 
Foots up announcing shame and glory, 
Some bard shall come—some minstrel then 
Shall take his harp and tell the story ; 
But now his hand is chill, as when 
With deadly frost the world is hoary. 


Patience! This trampled earth shall flower! 
Again to men shall come their laughter, 
For never was a darker hour 
But greater light prevailed thereafter ; 
These thunderous fields of clashing power 
Again the host of love shall capture, 
And on some higher plane, with dower 
More vast, the soul awake to rapture 


Till then unto the funeral pyre 
All greed, all hate, all fear surrender: 
Like Galahad, with pure desire; 
Await the dawn of mystic splendor; 
Till then await the minstrel’s lyre. 
For then, as by the Muse anointed, 
His hand shall sweep the strings with fire, 
His voice ring forth the song appointed. 
John Rhuddlau, in Chicago Sunday Herald. 








EUROPE’S WAR AND OUR OPPORTUNITIES 


By GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


President Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


|i EN announcement was made on July 30, that the New York 
Stock Exchange would not open on the following day, America 
was startled; on the first, second, third and fourth of August 
when we were apprised of declarations of war between the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, the business world was terrified. We were ap- 
palled and began to realize with what ferocity men fly at each other when 
stirred by national hatred, wholly disregarding personal and property rights 
and clogging channels of business that require years to establish. War 
breeds panic; shatters precedent; dethrones reason; and changes human 
blood into liquid dynamite. 

As a measure of self-protection, and to get command of a situation that, 
had it not been taken in hand, would have caused irreparable ruin to many, 
New York banks went on a Clearing House basis and issued Clearing House 
loan certificates; banks in other cities took similar action, and to meet the 
urgent call for a circulating medium and as far as possible offset the heavy 
shipments of gold we had been making for months, Aldrich-Vreeland notes 
were put in use. Every available remedy had to be tried without delay. 
The interruption in the international exchanges was so abrupt as to send 
the price of cable transfers in London exchange from $4.90 per Pound 
Sterling up to $5.25. 





Extent of War Creates Uncertainty 


It is no wonder that there was consternation and utter paralysis in busi- 
ness affairs; who knew what power would next be involved; what com- 
merece was safe; who could and who could not meet their obligations ; where 
life was secure; whether money would be available for the barest necessi- 
ties; where security prices would stop on the downward course and where 
commodity prices would halt in their upward trend? There being nothing 
in the past by which to judge, we were almost helpless the first few days. 
Action was taken, but the effect was a temporary financial and commer- 
cial embargo everywhere. 

Never before did experience so quickly and firmly teach the interde- 

. (29) 
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pendence of the various countries. Our own dependence upon the countries 
at war was made glaringly plain. Our isolation was disheartening. We had 
been a big brother in the family of nations, but suddenly discovered the 
other members of our family had engaged in a battle of annihilation, leav- 
ing us alone, looking on half dazed. 


Tracing Causes of Business Paralysis 


And what produced all this paralysis and disturbance in business life? 
it was loss of confidence, which is the basis of all transactions, commer- 
cial and financial, and the declaration of war created a world wide impair- 
ment of confidence which menaced our organization of credit, and brought 
consternation and fear to the business world. 

It was impaired confidence which made it impossible for America to 
make its exportations of food stuff immediately available to offset our large 
foreign obligations. It was loss of confidence that caused Europe to be so 
desirous to have us pay our debts abroad in gold, and it was this same 
lack of confidence that caused us to resort to every expedient that was 
caleulated to protect our gold supply—thereby protecting and strengthen- 
ing our organization of credit. Destroy confidence and the reward is fail- 
ure ; establish confidence and success is assured. Credit is built upon ninety- 
five per cent of confidence. Confidence is the life blood of business. Tap 
the arteries, draw the precious fluid, and business dies. 


Makeshifts Resorted To By Bankers 


The issuance of Aldrich-Vreeland notes, the use of Clearing House Cer- 
tificates, the formation of the gold and cotton pools, and the other expedi- 
ents resorted to, as well as the reasons therefor, are fresh in the minds of 
everyone, and it would be out of place for me to consume time talking about 
them to as intelligent a body of men as those present this evening. But it is 
interesting to compare, in a general way, the results obtained in England 
and the United,States in attempts to restore more normal conditions than 
existed immediately following the outbreak of the war. While we were 
trying various makeshifts and proposing others during the first thirty days 
of the conflict, the Bank of England increased its discounts $338,000,000.00, 
and within that time the government of England issued a proclamation 
guaranteeing all acceptances. Confidence is so much more jealously guarded 
in England that the English were able to do more with this inerease in dis- 
counts than we could have accomplished with twice the amount. They 
had the power through a superior banking system to grant the increase. 
We did not, and consequently had to grudgingly extend discount accom- 
modations. 

Here was a concrete illustration of the great importance of a truly scien- 
tific banking system, and a most striking illustration of the value of con- 
fidence. No man doubted the ability of the Bank of England to meet the 
crisis or that the English government would promptly adopt measures for 
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the protection of business, big and little; and despite.the fact that the strain 
of world demands in a world-wide upheaval was focused upon London, 
interest rates there ruled much lower than on this side the Atlantie. Con- 


x 


fidence had to a great extent been restored in England. It was lacking 
here. So many threats had been made against big business in both legis- 
lative halls and legal departments of state and national governments, and 
so much of a derogatory nature had been said and written on the subjeet by 
would-be reformers, that men shuddered at the consequences of possible 
further unsettlement. 


‘ 


When Patriotism Crushes Partisanship 


There come times in the history of every nation when genuine patriotism 
means less of partisanship, less of the leadership of demagogues, and more 
of the spirit of harmony between employer and employe; more of the desire 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with every honest man, be he laborer or eapi- 
talist, in his struggle to make his country a better and brighter place for 
having lived in it. Very properly, at such a time, there is no patience with 
the muckraker, but a natural tendency to isolate and treat him as we would 
any other disease breeding germ, in order that he may no longer make war 
upon business and prolong its anaemie condition. 


Muckraker Is Becoming Unpopular 


The facts already recited, and embarrassing lessons they teach, make 
it plain that this nation has reached such a period. Under the blight of 
impaired confidence, our burdens were becoming heavy beyond the limit of 
endurance before the great European war started, and-under the weight of 
the problems it added, we shall see this land reduced to a more pitiable 
condition than has yet been predicted, unless there is ready and vigorous 
co-operation upon the part of all Americans in making the most of our oppor- 
tunities. We are at that critical point where, choose wisely, we shall 
surely go forward, but, choose unwisely, we shall as surely go backward. 
The situation is too serious to permit of experiments and uncertainties. 
Newspapers, magazines, weekly periodicals, and all agencies for the forma- 
tion of publie opinion; all men who have influence, and there is none totally 
without the power of influencing some other one; all should join in the move- 
ment to gain and maintain for the United States the position that is right- 
fully hers. Our people have shown such indomitable qualities in the past 
that there is abundant reason to believe they will not fail now. 

Wars change maps and establish new trade relations; what one nation 
loses in commercial prestige, some other gains. Already those countries 
that have largely supplied the exportable surplus of manufactures have been 
denied an outlet for their goods, if, indeed, they have any to spare. The 
inroads made upon production leave this in doubt. 

There are millions of people to the South and in the far East who have 
no satisfactory source of supply left. They are not manufacturers, but 
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look to the aggressive industrial countries for almost all the necessaries and 
luxuries, and now invite us to send them shoes, clothing, hardware, tools, 
machinery, and many other kinds of articles. Here, then, is our foreign 
opportunity and we should consider well the means of taking advantage 
of it. 

An efficient American merchant marine is as necessary as is water in 
which to float a navy. It will not do to depend upon the uncertain service 
of foreign owned vessels. There is no jealousy or prejudice about it. The 
most natural thing in the world is that ships built, owned and subsidized 
in England, Germany or France, should foster commerce between those 
countries and the rest of the world. That is the purpose of subsidizing them. 
They carry the mails, ves; but they also are the one really essential servant 
of foreign commerce, and subsidized ships will so continue as long as lead- 
ing exporting and importing nations adhere to present policies in this re- 
spect. We must follow their example, or, as soon as peace is declared, lose a 
large part of whatever foreign trade we may acquire as the result of the 
conflict that is sapping the manhood of Europe. 


Attitude of the Farmer Retards 


Kor years | have favored the establishment of an American merchant 
marine by this country, but inasmuch as heretofore the farmer has opposed 
such a move, because, as he believed, it would increase his taxes and create 
for him no direct benefits, representatives in Congress from the agricultural 
districts have’ sidestepped this proposed legislation. The erisis through 
which he have just passed and are still passing has done much to educate 
the people upon this subject and has demonstrated that had there been an 
American merehant marine in operation, our farmers and others who have 
been most violently opposed to it would have been most benefited by it, 
and I earnestly hope they will now not only withdraw their opposition to its 
adoption but that they will support the movement and urge their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to co-operate in securing the passage of a satisfactory 
act. 

Country Should Move Cautiously 


In view of the magnitude of the war now being waged in Europe with 
its many ramifications, and the wisdom and necessity of the policy that our 
people should be entirely neutral and open minded toward all nations en- 
gaged in warfare, I ean appreciate the delicacy as well as the possible 
danger of too great an activity upon the part of our Government in its effort 
to secure a merehant marine through purchase and use of boats that have 
heretofore sailed under the flags of foreign countries, but I hope a wise 
and proper method will be found of securing to our people the benefits I 
feel sure the establishment of a merchant marine by this country will create. 

By all fair methods of reckoning a ship subsidy is warranted by the 
advantages to be derived. Our population has increased at an astonishing 
rate: We have added more factory capacity in the middle west during the 
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last thirty years than we had in the entire country when Lee surrendered 
to Grant. Then, with a scant population and vast acreage of virgin soil 
we relied mainly upon agriculture. Our farmers annually harvested much 
more food and feed stuff than could be consumed at home. There was a 
good demand from other countries for all our surplus and their ships were 
glad to come here for grain and cattle. Our huge trade balances were made 
up of farm products. We were not a nation of manufacturers and traders. 
There was no call for American ships so long as other nations furnished 
them. When we were feeding the world we werg not its competitors. But 
not so today ; our farms will no longer employ our people; they will searcely 
feed them in prosperous times and under farm practices prevailing up to 
the present. 

Millions must engage in other than agricultural pursuits. To keep these 
millions busy, by which means alone can the farmer and the rest of us pros- 
per, we are compelled to find foreign markets for the output of our factories. 
Without a merehant marine the hope of permanency in foreign trade is so 
slight as to render practically useless the eficrt to increase it above that 
which comes without special solicitation. 

In attempting to conquer South American and Asiatic markets we 
should never lose sight of the necessity for financing the business seeured 
there. It is of the utmost importance that American owned banks be estab- 
lished in those countries. They should be in charge of men trained in the 
banking business here, men who are loyal to American interests. From 
them New York, Chicago and other exporters could obtain information as 
to foreign credits and the character of merchandise suitable for the places 
where they may be located. The habit of turning to London, Paris or Ber- 
lin to finance our purchases and sales in Brazil, Argentine, China and Japan 
is a handicap. The American dollar as a medium of exchange should be- 
come as well known as the Pound Sterling, Mark, or Frane. To bring this 
about will require time, but it is possible of accomplishment, and fortunately 
the machinery has been provided. The Federal Reserve Act authorized the 
establishment of branch banks in foreign countries and the bankers will not 
fail to open offices wherever international transactions attain sufficient 
volume. 


Should Seek To Supply What Is Wanted 


Much has been said regarding the methods of cultivating friendly for- 
eign trade relations, but too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
common sense idea that goods of the kind in use in a particular country be 
shipped to that country, packed in the way its merchants and citizens 
specify. Minister Pezet of Peru illustrated this in a forcible manner a few 
weeks ago in an address before the Chicago Association of Commerce. He 
said Peruvians are in the habit of wearing a somewhat narrow, neat look- 
ing, stylish shoe with a high heel. A salesman from the United States took 
an order in one of the cities of Peru for shoes of this type, but, evidently 
satisfied with the superiority of the wider and more flat heeled variety 
worn here, the latter were shipped. They were refused and no more orders 
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could be had from the merehant who had been thus disappointed. The 
more experienced German would have made and forwarded footwear to 
meet the local demand. 

French wines are of very excellent quality, but when a Kentuckian 
orders Bourbon he is not apt to accept Mum’s extra dry as a substitute: 
Russian lentils are valuable as food, but they would be peremptorily de- 
clined by a Bostonian who had ordered beans for his Sunday breakfast. 
Any article in packages of a gross each may be equally as good as when the 
container holds only a dezen, but the consignment may not give as much 
satisfaction to the jobber if distribution is to be made in lots of a dozen, 
especially if the separate parcels are intended for different places and some 
are to be transported inland by team or on mule back. These principles 
apply to goods sent to Brazil, China, or anywhere else. If we try to sell. 
to merchants in other countries we ought to endeavor to ship what they 
want, put up according to directions. 


People Less Strenuous Abroad Than Here 


We should remember always that the people whose trade we now 
seek, or most of them, are leisure loving; they are not as progressive as we 
are, and while we would energetically make the most of something differ- 
ent from that to which we are accustomed, especially if we could put in a 
claim for re-packing or in other ways obtain a slight reduction in price, 
inhabitants of the southern countries do not wish to bother with these de- 
tails. They do-not like innovations; we do. That is a point of difference we 
must always keep in mind. 

The present is most opportune for the establishment of institutions in 
which prospective salesmen may specialize and familiarize themselves with 
the language and principal characteristies of those living in the countries 
to which such men will be assigned; the geography and history of those 
countries might be included in the elementaries, and thus in the beginning 
we would be enabled to avoid many mistakes that might be difficult to 
rectify. 

Supplying Markets To Others 


These other nations whose trade we hope to control have lost their 
markets. Europe formerly bought heavily of the things they had to sell, 
and nearly all their enterprises were financed with capital from what is now 
the war zone. Therefore, they no longer have the money with which to 
buy, except to a very limited extent, and it will be necessary for us to 
provide capital for further development or else make purchases of them 
in sufficient quantity to give them the funds or credit with which to pay 
for goods bought in our markets. The opportunity for trade expansion 
exists, but to avail ourselves of it we must do more than manufacture some 
goods which we think come up to the standard and then wait for Latin- 
Americans or Chinese to bring us money for whatever we may have made 
beyond our own requirements. We can only acquire trade in the markets 
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now open to us by vigorously and persistently doing what every mar who 
succeeds in manufacturing and merchandising must do, namely, furnish the 
kind of goods wanted, packed after the manner prescribed by the customs 
of the country, and sold on the terms the buyers have previously been 
granted. 


These nations are nations of buyers while we strive to make this a nation 
of sellers, and if we are to supply their needs, we must at the very outset 
prepare to make and furnish to them goods just as they want them, and in 
my opinion it will be wasted effort to try to convince them our way of mak- 
ing goods or in delivering them is superior to what they have become ac- 
customed to regard as standard. 


Helping To Feed Warring Europe 


Another opportunity lies in our ability to help feed the warring nations. 
This will be temporary, but while it lasts, prices for food and feed will rule 
so high as to greatly stimulate farm production in the United States. This 
we surely need, and while the foreign demand will undoubtedly be much 
reduced after the cessation of military and naval operations, a pace in pro- 
duetion will have been set that will probably be maintained, and the credit 
balanees created in Europe through war times sales of farm produets will 
be of material assistance in reducing our indebtedness and protecting our 
gold supply. This movement will also assure prosperity in the grain and 
stock growing states. So that the farmer, with the exception of the cotton 
grower, has an unusual opportunity, and the latter may find in all this a 
valuable lesson. It may and should compel more thorough diversification 
and crop rotation in the cotton states. If that be the outcome the South 
will accumulate more wealth in the next few decades than it has in all the 
years gone by. 

Aiding In Caring For Cotton Crop 


I am thoroughly alive to the situation as it exists in the South in con- 
nection with the cotton crop, and am most anxious to do everything I ean 
to help solve the problem of the marketing of that crop. To this end I 
joined in the pool formed through the efforts of Seeretary McAdoo, but since 
that plan contemplates in a great measure, setting aside the old law that the 
price of a commodity must be regulated largely by the supply and demand 
of that commodity, I am not at all sure the pool will accomplish what is 
expected of it. 

If as the result of conditions existing abroad, we are able to extend our 
trade into other lands, we shall have to be prepared to defend it; and while 
we as a people champion the cause of peace, and are thankful that the 
United States is at peace with the world and among ourselves, what has 
oceurred in Europe has dispelled all our theories regarding the growth in 
intelligence and the higher civilization that knows no war. Scratch the skin 
of a civilized man and you find a fighting animal. I believe in honorable 
peace at any price, but recent events bring home the thought that the best 
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safe-guard of peace is preparedness to defend the country against any at- 
tack or encroachment. Therefore, I am now an advocate of a big navy 
and a sufficient army. We should have a navy so big it would command 
respect. ’ 

Up to the middle of July I did not believe it possible that so many of 
the intelligent nations of the world would ever undertake a war of the mag- 
nitude of the one in which Europe is now engaged. I sincerely hope its 
conclusion has a decided and positive influence for permanent peace, and 
that it may mean universal disarmament, but if not, then I want to see 
this country prepared to defend itself against any possible foe in an effective 


Opportunities Bring Fresh Difficulties 


There are home opportunities, or rather difficu!ties that may be turned 
into opportunities. To properly weigh these it is worth while to ascertain 
what the present conflict of arms really means. We all know it involves 
many times more territory and men than any other war that preceded it. 
Do many realize, however, that at a cost of $25,000,000.00 a day, which is 
one of the lowest estimates, the money outlay will amount to $8,000,000,- 
000.00 in one year, which is more than half the known stock of money in the 
world? It has been stated by an authority that in one year the expense of 
the armies and navies engaged will equal eight years of savings of the coun- 
tries at war. As to what the destruction of property will total, no one can 
make a guess that would be even approximately correct. 

The only conclusion is that the waste and destruction will be so tremend- 
ous as to create unparalleled competition for capital after hostilities cease. 
The bidding for funds to finance the cost of the war and to rebuild proper- 
ties will become so intense as to raise rates in every money center. The 
searcity will be almost overwhelming. Every government now at war 
will be an insistent borrower at high interest rates, and foreign govern- 
ment bonds will come in direct competition with the securities of our rail- 
roads and industrial corporations. 


Investment of Foreign Capital Here 


The development of the United States has been largely due to foreign 
capital invested here. It has supplied the machinery for our wonderful 
advances in railway building and manufacturing. We may not again look 
to that source for many years: what is quite as unfortunate, billions of dol- 
lars worth of our securities are still in England, France, Germany, Belgium 
and Holland. And when Europeans begin financing there will be an almost 
irresistible temptation to sell American and re-inyest in home securities. 

Attractive as all these trade opportunities are, and as fruitful as their 
acceptance would prove to be, we should bear in mind the opportunity now 
presented to correct some of our former errors and prepare for the day of 
settlement by reversing our policy of hounding corporations, and especially 
the railroads, through the too drastic exercise of state and national authority. 
By this change in policy, we can regain the confidence of both the foreign 
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and home investor, and in this manner make it possible for our borrowers 
to meet the competition that will surely come. 

Out of the attitude of the Government towards big business there seems 
to have come a feeling on the part of many in this country that legislation 
can bring prosperity to particular classes. This is a fallacy. A physical 
impossibility. Everything in the shape of wealth,—everything that is in the 
nature of a necessity or a convenience to the human family, is, as it should 
be, obtainable only through the exercise of effort, through labor. We may 
find gold in the mountains, but we must dig, and dig hard to get it. The 
most fertile field will produce the rankest weeds when not tilled. We may 
legislate to change the law of gravity, and by enactment declare that it shall 
rain up instead of down, but the next shower will rain down just the same. 

The men who have stood on the street corners for the last twenty-five 
years and criticised capital and those who control capital, are probably 
the only class of people who have not to some extent shared in the wonder- 
ful prosperity which has been enjoyed in the United States during the last 
quarter of a century. These criticisms have had more or less weight with 
people who have been easily influenced. They have unwittingly been made 
the side-partners of the demagogue and designing politician who have tried 
to prosper through appeals to prejudice. After the fruitlessness of legisla- 
tion of this kind has been proved, there is always a wave of restored reason, 
and the misguided find that the old-fashioned natural law that makes earn- 
est effort necessary to advancement still holds good. This is the redeeming 
feature. 


Necessity of Restoring Confidence at Home 


It is not my purpose to create alarm, but it is my wish to draw attention 
to the fact that all we can ever hope to do towards grasping foreign trade 
opportunities will be more than offset if we do not make good and quick 
use of the opportunity to restore confidence in business in America, which 
cannot be done until our securities are again looked upon with favor.. If 
we persist in legislating against railroads and other large corporate em- 
ployers of labor we shall come to a greater grief than appeared imminent 
at the outbreak of hostilities. The railroad problem, particularly, we car- 
ried over from ante-war times. It had been the vexing question for ten 
or fifteen years, and now that upset conditions abroad have made so many 
readjustments necessary, and have so awakened the public mind to a deeper 
and less biased way of thinking, the erowning home opportunity, largely 
the outgrowth of the war, is presented of settling this question along right 
lines. 

Four months ago there was opposition to granting the carriers relief 
which so many conceded was the only thing that would save them from 
bankruptcy. Now there is a more reasonable and patriotic sentiment. The 
troubles thrust upon us from across the water have aroused all classes to a 
realization that our prosperity depends upon all acting for the common 
good; it has become apparent that Americans must band together in one 
brotherhood for the furthering of our own interests. Thrown entirely 
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upon our own resources we know as never before that no interest, espe- 
cially one so vital to general prosperity as the railroad interest, must be 
subjected to injustice ; we know that we must, on the contrary, extend treat- 
ment so liberal as to permit of an assured fair return to the investor after 
provision has been made for all expenses, betterments, extensions, ete. 


This bears such intimate relation to general prosperity, it is well to take 
time for a somewhat comprehensive view of the subject. Those who have 
studied railroad statistics impartially will verify the statement that for sev- 
eral years the margin of income over outgo has been shrinking econtinu- 
ously. The reason is plain. The price of materials and equipment has in- 
creased enormously; wages and taxes have gone up, and there have been 
higher charges for new eapital, largely due to impaired credit resulting 
from unreasonable attacks and unjust restrictions. The carriers, harassed 
an all sides, found only one alternative—curtailment. They were not 
allowed to make additional charges for what admittedly was costing them 
much more than formerly. Every item of expense was rising, the one thing 
they had to sell,—transportation,—was held stationary by the governing 
bodies. If you Were a manufacturer of men’s clothing, and there should be 
a constant increase in the price of cloth, in your rent, in employees’ wages, 
and in taxes, you would say a larger selling price for the clothes you made 
would be both just and imperative. You could not go on selling at the old 
figure without losing money and possibly becoming bankrupt. If your 
banker weve as capable and as jealous of his depositors’ safety as he should 
be, and knew you were operating on an unsafe margin, he would refuse to 
lend you any money until you raised the selling price of your output. 


Same Reasoning Applies Elsewhere 


The same reasoning applies to manufacturers of shoes, hats, steel or any 
other article. If not allowed to raise prices on the finished product, they 
would have to eurtail, men would be discharged, and the industrial world 
would be disorganized. Enforced retrenchment by the railroads had cost 
thousands of laborers their jobs before war was declared, and the check 
placed upon business by that act aggravated the situation so that today on 
the streets of any of the large cities, an unusual number of unemployed men 
are looking for work. Retrenchment started with the railroads, and their 
inability to place orders with steel mills, lumber companies, and equipment 
manufacturers, caused the laying off of tens of thousands in these and other 
lines ; the army of the unemployed became larger. All these men soon lacked 
the means wherewith to buy, and trade assumed an air of dullness. It is 
perfeetly natural that this should have been the outcome. 

The bare facts present two impelling reasons why the opportunity 
afforded by favorable public sentiment resulting from the conditions of 
war, should not be allowed to pass without granting the railroad companies 
the relief to which they are entitled. One is that the restoration of con- 
fidence in our securities both at home and abroad will minimize the flood 
of stocks and bonds that would otherwise be thrown upon our markets, and 
give our own investors the courage to take what will be offered in any 
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event, The other, and equally sufficient reason, is*the direet bearing fair 
treatment of the railroads will have upon our Gwn labor situation and upon 
nation-wide prosperity. Undoubtedly an adequate and immediate advance 
in freight rates would be a most important factor in the revival of business. 
We have passed the acuie stages of unsettlement; already there are signs 
of improvement. Nothing also can help the forward movement so much 
as immediate and favorable action on this question. Less interference with 
the railroads and higher freight rates should be our aim. 

In the Chieago district within the last two or three weeks, there has 
been mueh concern over the foot and mouth disease among eattle. Anxiety 
as to the consequences of this plague was so pronounced as to cause quaran- 
tine regulations in many states and the closing of the stock-yards at Chi- 
cago. The state and national governments spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and great numbers of infected and exposed animals were con- 
demned in the hope that the spread of the disease could be prevented. At 
most, the danger was that the value of the stock grower’s property would 
be lessened and the meat supply of the consumer cut down. It was felt that 
this justified the expenditure and the positive measures taken. But the 
railroads are suffering from a plague far more dangerous, and one that fore- 
tells much greater loss to all the people than any sacrifice they would have 
had to make if the foot and mouth disease had not been stamped out. 

The plague of muckraking, legislative and departmental harassment, 
and starvation, has attacked the vitals of these corporations and through 
them the very vitals of business. When live stock were endangered there 
was feverish excitement; when the industry upon which so many millions 
of our people rely for a livelihood was attacked, repeatedly, many people 
worked themselves into a perfect frenzy on the theory that it is popular 
to denounee corporate interests. When adversity comes men think more 
soberly and so thinking discover the false prophet; onee found out in his 
nefarious sophistry, he is certain to lose favor and following. His days 
are over and now the voter wants to see a display of enthusiasm that will 
revive crippled business. He is tired of the false doctrine that his burdens 
will be reduced by persecution of corporations and refusal to give the rail- 
roads their due. The railroads need assistance as much as the live stock 
or any other industry needs it. 


Politics Responsible For Many Ills 


I do not pretend to believe that all the ills that beset us and all the con- 
ditions that are unsatisfactory to business are properly chargeable to the 
existing war in Europe, but, rather, I believe that many of these ills are due 
to legislation based upon improper principles—some of it having been 
actuated and carried out in class feeling and prejudice. 

It is easy to charge to the emergency of the war abroad everything 
which affects the business of this country, and only yesterday there was 
inaugurated in the United States a war tax when we are at peace with the 
world, and when we are supplying the rest of the world with food stuffs and 
other commodities. I realize that the war has interrupted our commerce 
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and caused temporary disarrangement of our business, but I faney we shall 
ultimately find that some of our existing troubles are traceable to recent 
tariff and other legislation. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I do not pretend to believe the 
party at present in power is the only one responsible for the enactment of 
all legislation which has been harmful to business, for such is not the ease. 
Many of those active in both of the great dominant parties have vied with 
each other in their efforts to (as they have said) curb and control big busi- 
ness, and each party should be given its full credit for the blighting effect 
upon business that some of this legislation has caused. 


America’s Opportunity Is Golden 


This is a great country. Its many and varied resources are such as 
to almost baffle the imagination, but as we grow in population, and wealth, 
and commercial power, cur national problems will grow in number and 
become more and more perplexing, and if we solve them wisely, we must 
approach their discussion and settlement with a greater national spirit, 
with a spirit of true national patriotism. This will mean the submerging 
of all selfish and personal interests and the consideration of all these prob- 
lems in the broader aspect of things—a view point which will not cause us 
to ask, is this proposed thing good for New York or Chieago, but rather is 
it good for the United States of America, of which New York and Chicago 
are only integral parts? 

Not being a holder of railroad stocks or bonds, and having no especial 
ambition to finance railroads or court their favor, in nothing I have said 
is there any intention of pleading my own eause, nor am I pleading the 
cause of any man here. Every guest before me looks prosperous. I know 
many of vou gentlemen personally and am sure your incomes are sufficient. 
I know, too, that there are other men, thousands of them on the Pacific 
Coast, in the Mississippi Valley, in Chicago, throughout the fair southland, 
and here in the East, in the factory districts of New York and other large 
cities, who are out of work and who actually need a daily wage for the sup- 
port of their families. It is their cause,—America’s cause,—that I plead. 


Urges Feeling of Common Brotherhood 


To reiterate: I believe that the feeling of common brotherhood, the 
American spirit of fair play, the habit of unbiased and unimpassioned 
thinking, and the desire that there should be a job for every willing worker, 
—all of which have been reawakened by the trials of the last few months, 
present such an opportunity as we have never before had for settling many 
of the vexatious questions that have baffled us. Abolish needless attacks on 
business, encourage all industries that furnish employment for our people, 
restore confidence in our railway and other corporations, establish an effi- 
cient merchant marine, sell more and better American made goods in 
America and elsewhere. If faithful in these, we shall indeed make the most 
of our opportuities at home and abroad. 
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RAIL RATES FROM INVESTORS’ VIEWPOINT 


By JOHN E. OLDHAM 
Of Merrill, Oldham & Co., Boston 


N THE recent proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the petition for increase in railroad 
rates in official classification territory, there were submitted cer- 
tain figures and statements bearing upon the earnings and eapi- 

f talization of a group of standard railroads. 

The purpose of these statements was— 





First—to show the financial conditions which surrounded railroad 
securities of the highest grade during the period 1900 to 1909 when con- 
fidence in railroad investments of the better class was very general and 
capital was readily obtainable by roads of high credit. 


Second—to determine whether the high credit which these roads 
had enjoyed was founded upon any well defined economic principles or 
conditions which must be recognized in making rates which would be 
termed fair and reasonable. 


Third—to ascertain as far as possible, by a comparison of the finan- 
cial statements of these railroads for the ten-year period above re- 
ferred to with similar statements for 1913, whether these conditions had 
changed sufficiently to justify a weakening of confidence in the securi- 
ties of these roads and to account for the difficulty of obtaining new 
capital to meet their requirements. 


Studies of Affairs of Representative Roads 


To this end examination was made of the financial affairs of several im- 
portant railroads which were considered as having high credit. These were, 
generally speaking, the roads whose bonds had been admitted to savings 
bank investment, under the general provisions of the laws of New York 
and Massachusetts, a few exceptions being made of companies which showed 
features not regarded as normal. It was believed that the companies finally 
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chosen, if their operations were merged into an average, would form a con- 
erete illustration of the kind of property in which investors formerly had 
confidence. 

The following are the nineteen roads from which the average property 
was made up: 

Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Baltimore & Ohio, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Illinois Central, Lake 
Shore, Louisville & Nashville, Maine Central, Michigan Central, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, New York Central, Norfolk & Western, Northern 
Pacifie, Pennsylvania. 


Reaches Basis of Capitalization 


An analysis of the average financial statement made by these roads for 
the period 1900 to 1909 shows that there was then outstanding an amount 
of eapitalization—representing funded debt, rentals capitalized at 5 per 
cent, and capital stock—equal to $5.40 for every dollar of gross earnings. 
Or, in other words, for every $100,000 of gross earnings, there was $540,000 
capitalization. 

The statement also shows that every dollar of gross earnings received 
was so employed as to be divided into two parts: one representing the cost 
of service, including maintenance and taxes incurred in earning the dollar, 
and the other. the amount available for the capital employed in earning 
the dollar. For every $100,000 earned, this division was as follows: 


Cost of service....... seciavahateiban deen’ _. $67,400 
Available for capital... . .... 32,600 
$100,000 


How Capital Earnings Are Divided 


To the amount of $32,600 available for capital, there was added $4,200 
income from outside investments and operations which made a total of 
$36,800. Of this amount available for distribution, a part was used to pay 
fixed charges in the form of interest and rentals; another part was paid to 
stockholders in the form of dividends; and a third part was retained by the 
company in the form of surplus. This disposition of the $36,800 was as 
follows: 





MINE MO 6 25s lie Scns ae S ciety Mine Suet silane eet ae en $16,300 
MUR os Sey enc tee ati ee ra rte ews ee oe 10,900 
NNN oct. ys oS Favs a WAna Rae fe Ook ok of dan tae eateries 9,600 

$36,800 


Capital Margin Is Small 


As there was $36,800 available for return on capital and the capitaliza- 
tion was $540,000, the maximum which could have been paid would have been 
the entire $36,800, and this would have amounted to about 6.8 per cent on 
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ihe amount of capitalization. It will be seen, however, that only $27,200 
was actually paid, and that this amount was equal to about 5 per cent on 
the capitalization. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that the investors of the $540,000 were 
satisfied with the payment of five per cent on their investment at that time 
and that, for actual purpose of distribution, the railroads needed to have 
available only $27,200. The existence of the surplus, however, instead of 
being a matter of indifference, as might be inferred, was actually a matter 
of the greatest consequence. ; ? 


New Capital Constantly Required 


The railroads in the years 1900 to 1909 were growing rapidly and, in 
order to meet the requirements of this growth, were constantly demanding 
new eapital. The amount required could be raised permanently only by the 
issue of bonds or stocks to permanent investors. In order to attract these 
investors it was necessary for the railroads to show that investment in their 
bonds and stocks meant safety of income. The only way in which this safety 
of income could be demonstrated was by proving the existence of a margin 
of safety which the investor would consider sufficient to meet contingencies. 

A company which made as good a showing as the average of the nine- 
teen companies could offer bonds to investors with the statement that all 
fixed charges were earned about 214 times over. It could offer stock to the 
public with the statement that its dividends were earned nearly twice over. 
Under these cireumstances, investors showed themselves satisfied with the 
terms offered, as is evidenced by the fact that high-grade bonds of these 
railroads sold at times during this period at prices which yielded less than 
3144 per cent and that, except for short periods of financial disturbance, 
standard issues seldom sold below a 4 per cent basis. Similarly, in the years 
1900 to 1909 many of the best railroad stocks sold at times as high as a 4 
per cent basis and, except in the periods of disturbance mentioned above, 
seldom sold below a 414 per cent basis. This meant that a stock paying a 
six per cent dividend would sell at 133 and an 8 per cent stock at 178, and 
a company could offer such stock at par or even at a premium and meet a 
ready response from former stockholders or others who were glad to buy 
the subscription rights. 


Margin of Surplus Helps Out 


These conditions were made possible by the margin or surplus over the 
amount actually paid out to security holders. If the average company had 
paid, as has been shown, $16,300 for interest and $10,900 for dividends but 
had had no surplus, it would have had to sell bonds on the strength of a 
statement showing the fixed charges earned only about 1.67 times over, 
instead of 214 times. This would have meant more expensive financing. 

If such a company had tried to sell stock, investors would have objected 
that there was no margin for contingencies, and unless the stock was re- 
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ceiving a higher rate of dividend than the average, it would have been diffi- 
eult for such a stock to command a price sufficiently above par to assure the 
sale of large amounts at par. 

If stock could not be sold at par or thereabout (bearing in mind that 
with good properties, capitalization should represent actual value, and that 
stock issued at a discount means over capitalization), bonds entirely would 
have to be depended upon and, as the amount of bonds grew while the stock 
remained stationary, the fixed charges would require an increasing share 
of the amount distributed to security holders, the margin over fixed charges 
would gradually decrease, and the company of good credit would inevitably 
become a company of poor credit. 


Stock at Discount Means Over Capitalization 


As there is no absolute standard of credit, there is no authority for 
saying, on the strength of the figures given; that $9,600 out of every $100,000 
gross earnings was the amount necessary to ensure good credit. The facts 
are plain, however, that with this amount of surplus, the railroads were able 
to make a showing that allowed their securities to flow freely to the invest- 
ors, and that the investors had confidence in the soundness of these 
securities. 


A smaller margin would doubtless have meant more expensive financing 
and consequently larger requirements for charges and dividends on the same 
amount of capital, and this tendency would have continued up to the point 
where, as shown above, the road of good credit became a road of poor credit. 
As these nineteen roads represented the best standard of railroad credit, 
it was certainly desirable that this standard should be kept high. 


Railway Credit Should Be Maintained 


If it was desirable that these railroads should have the credit which 
they enjoyed in this period, it would seem also desirable that this credit 
should be maintained. .And this leads to some consideration of what is 
meant by the maintenance of credit. In commenting on this point in its 
rate decision in 1911, the Interstate Commerce Commission used the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘‘The general rate of interest has advanced and the price of a bond bear- 
ing a given rate has, therefore, declined. This by no means indicates an 
impairment of railway credit. There is no reason to suppose that railroad 
bonds bearing a proper rate of interest might not readily be disposed of 
today’’—(p. 252). 


High Interest Rate Does Not Imply Loss of Credit 


It appears to be a sound contention that a higher interest rate does not 
necessarily imply a loss of credit, and it would seem to be beyond question 
that a 5 per cent bond should be as desirable as a 4+ per cent bond from the 
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standpoint of security if it is equally well protected. This latter point, 
however, is of the greatest importance. 


Must Maintain Credit Over Period 


In order to maintain an equal credit over a period of years a company 
must maintain substantially the same ratio between net earnings and fixed 
charges. It is plain, however, that if the fixed charges increase, the protec- 
tion in the form of surplus must increase proportionately, if the same ratio 
is to be maintained. Generally speaking, the same‘consideration holds true 
as to dividends and their protection. 

Consequently, it will be seen that the requirements of a company in the 
way of fixed charges and dividends cannot be considered independently of 
the surplus which is required to protect them. 


Average Satisfied with 5 Per Cent 


It has been shown in the figures of 1900 to 1909 that the capitalization 
of the average property received 5 per cent and was satisfied with it. But 
it has also been shown that an additional 1.8 per cent was earned on this 
capitalization, and it may be stated confidently that the 1.8 per cent was 
necessary to keep the holders of the capitalization satisfied with the 5 per 
cent. 


Disagreement Over Function of Surplus. 


There has been in the past some lack of agreement as to the functions of 
a surplus, which has come from confusion of the ultimate disposition of a 
surplus with its reason for existence.’ As recently as the rate case decided 
in 1911, it was contended on the one hand that surplus earnings were needed 
to provide funds for improvements, and on the other hand that the users 
of the railroads ought not to be called upon to pay higher rates in order 
to provide the railroads with money which should properly be raised from 
new eapital. (p. 265.) 

It is undoubtedly true that the greater part of the surpluses which have 
been earned by the railroads have gone into improvements, and it is equally 
true that, if these improvements had not been made from surplus earnings, 
they would have had to be made from funds provided by new capital. It 
is true that the provision of new facilities from surplus earnings relieves 
the railroads from the cost of new capital and it is also true that rates might 
be lower if they did not have to include that part which goes to surplus, 
although this tendency would be offset to some extent by the charges on the 
expenditures made from capital instead of from surplus, also by the higher 
cost of financing which the lack of a surplus would make necessary. 


Disposition of Surplus Is Important, 


The apparent lack of agreement, however, arises from the fact that the 
disposition of the surplus is merely an incident arising from its existence. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THE NEW YEAR opens under almost un- 
The great in- 
vestment nations of Europe are involved in 
probably the most destructive war, both as 
to life and property, in the history of the 
world. 


precedented conditions. 


Yet there is for this country much 
to be thankful for, in addition to the main- 
tenance of peace and a strict neutrality. 
Business has been well liquidated in the 
reaction of the last few years and crops 
have bountiful. Nature smiled lav- 
ishly on American fields during 1914 and 


been 


provided a crop of unprecedented size so far 
as our export commodities concerned. 
The war has interfered in the export busi- 
ness in cotton, it is but that com- 
modity does not suffer the deterioration in 
storage that many of the other crops do 
and in time American cotton will be needed, 
so that our national wealth has not been 
seriously impaired by the interruption of 
our foreign commerce. 


are 


true, 


Meantime America is contributing more 
than any other country in the world to- 
wards feeding the people of Europe, and as 
the interruption of agricultural pursuits by 
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the war continues in Europe, the demand 


for our foodstutls will inerease. The same 


may be said of our manufactures. Our 
chief misfortune is in the plight of our rail- 
roads. Were they financed on a more per- 
manent basis than is afforded by the short 
term notes so largely held in Europe, a 
Yet 
this country is resourceful and it is possible 
the 


proceeds from the sale of our food products 


brighter prospect would be in store. 


for us to finance our railroads out of 
and manufactures. 

Taking it all in all the new vear promises 
much in the way of a business revival of 
satisfactory profits and for the investment 
With 
the enormous destruction of capital abroad 


there must necessarily be 


of funds and accumulated savings. 


a readjustment 
to a new economic condition, but even this 
may be accomplished so far as this country 
is concerned without violence and without 
any serious interruption of the moderate 
volume of business which now seems to be 
The thing to be 
avoided is any widespread speculation or 
abnormal boom and this the banks and more 


in store for us. chief 


conservative captains of industry seem to 
be determined to prevent. There lies ahead 
for America a period of gradually increasing 
prosperity if moderation is adopted as to the 
business policy in expanding our trade and 
industrial activity. 

In the world’s affairs the United States 
has an opportunity to assume a more active 
part. When the opportunity comes she will 
probably be the dominant factor in bring- 
ing about a restoration of peace, as she has 
been in giving succor to the unfortunate 
people of Europe. 


ESTIMATES BY THE British Chancellor 

of the Exchequer show the war expendi- 
tures of England to be in excess of the annual 
savings of the English people. The official 
estimate of the cost of the war for one year 
is placed at $2,250,000,000 while the total 
annual savings of the English people is 
estimated at about $2,000,000,000. 
savings, however, 


These 
will be augmented very 
likely on acount of the war because all 
classes will practice economy and there will 
be a profit on the war expenditures which 
will contribute for a time to the support of 
the population. This would indicate that 
the English financiers are not mistaken in 
ealeulating that England’s war expenditure 
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will be offset by that country’s production 
of new capital. England’s allies are stand- 
ing on a similar scale, and will be absorbing 
more or less capital in London either by 
direet loans or by selling railway and other 
securities listed in London. Hence it will 
be seen that England is in a particularly 
fortunate position, 

There is another phase of the situation 
pointed out by the National City Bank ot 
New York that is worthy of consideration. 
Fully one-fourth of England's wealth, or 
about $20,000,000.000, is invested abroad, 
and if this pays an average of 5 per cent 
the income is approximately $1,000,000.000, 
or the amount England is estimated to 
have annually invested in’ other lands. 
These investments to a very considerable 
extent will continue to produce revenue 
and add to England’s wealth. The expendi- 
ture of this new money. however, in non- 
productive ways, such as war, is of interest 
to those countries that have been depending 
upon British capital for development pur- 
poses. It is especially of interest to the 
United States as we are deeply interested 
in trying to figure out how these enormous 
demands upon the London market will react 
on us. 


THE WEALTIL of Germany is approxi- 

mately $75,000,000,000, hence the loans 
that have been offered by that country do 
not appear to be very formidable. especially 
in view of the high war spirit over there. 
While it does not seem possible that the 
war can continue many months, yet it is 
pretty evident from this that Germany is 
a long ways from experiencing an exhaus- 
tion of her national credit. About the only 
country abroad whose national credit is 
considerably impaired at the moment is 
Belgium. That country seems to have been 
foreed to bear the brunt of the early stages 
of the European war. 


CONSIDERABLE COMPLAINT is heard 

these days concerning the slowness of 
collections, and this is regarded by many 
as the chief disturbing factor in the present 
situation, because it necessitates a greater 
use of capital and credit and that at a 
time when the credit situation is somewhat 
strained. It is necessary that business be 
nursed through such a period, but this re- 


quires skill and determination, not only on 
the part of business men, but of bankers. 
To what extent the impairment of income 
because of financial stress in the early 
months of the war is a factor in the present 
situation may be judged by the experience 
in a single industry, in which business in 
the past has been done entirely on credit. 
Reference here is made to the piano busi- 
ness, Pianos are regarded as a luxury, yet 
it is stated that 80 per cent of the pianos 
are sold at least partially on credit. 
Naturally this ties up the funds of dealers 
and restricts the amount of business they 
can handle. 

Similar conditions were found to exist 
a year ago in the implement business which 
called for curtailment in operation and the 
gradual liquidation of the overproduction 
of the implement Tine, and in some instances 
not only a sealing but a reorganization of 
the implement companies, 

Wherever wage earners have been accus- 
tomed to buy largely on credit any curtail- 
ment in earning power of the purchaser, 
giving notes representing a considerable 
part. of the purchase money of a finished 
product. affects the credit situation, because 
of the reduced ability to pay. This strain 
naturally is passed on from one to another, 
necessitating the heavier use of credit by 
manufacturers as well as dealers. 

Providing there is no serious over-exten 
sion or acute money” stringency for a 
prolonged period this situation will right 
itself if nursed along, but if the spirit of 
dullness in general business is prolonged 
the strain on credit may become acute. ° It 
may be that this country has been using 
the earning power of the individuals to too 
great an extent as a basis of credit to make 
for a healthy condition. Time alone can 
demonstrate whether this is true or not. 
But one thing is certain. That is the eur- 
tailment of wages is manifesting itself 
very clearly in the slowness of collections. 


ACCORDING TO the treasury statement as 

of December 1 the general stock of money 
is slowly contracting in this country, the 
aggregate being $4.031,485,945 compared 
with $4,055,483,117 November 2. The 
national bank circulation is $1,111,999,076 
compared with $1,121,468,911 November 2. 


But there was an issue of $3,310,000 federal 
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reserve notes during the last two weeks of 
November. 


The per capita circulation in 


this country is now $36.40. The volume of 
money in actual circulation on December 1 
$3,630,218,232 against $3,715,522,306 
on November 2, $3,434,249,789 on December 
1 of last The national 
bank notes in circulation is $1,042.045,495 
against $1,083,519,080 on November 2 
$726,544,602 on December 1 of last 
All of the federal issued are 
in circulation. 


was 


year. amount ol 
and 
year. 
reserve notes 
The gold holdings in coin 
and bullion on December 1, 1914, was $1,- 
$17,121,700 compared with $1,835,416.298, 
a shrinkage in one month of $18,294,598, 
which probably represents the shipments on 
the New York City 
Canada. 


gold pool to Toronto, 
The amount of gold coin in circu- 
is $637,533,443, and of 
gold certificates $928,505,529, against $665.,- 


lation December 1 
$54,219 gold coin and $913,347.859 Novem- 
ber 2 gold certificates. A year ago there 
$633,214,789 gold coin in circulation 
and $1,016,203,398 gold certificates, so that 
it is evident that the lo§ in gold is through 
a redemption of gold certificates to a very 
large extent. 


was 


ne 


WEST DISPENSING SUNSHINE 

Frank D. McLain, financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, had the following com- 
ment to make regarding the hopefulness of 
the western investment bankers and others 
who visted Philadelphia recently on the 
occasion of the third annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers’ 
America. Mr. MecLain’s comments are 
worthy of serious thoughts by those who 
can see nothing good in the present situa- 
tion. In The Press he says: 


Association of 


“It may be a long time before Philadel- 
phia has as delegates to a convention in 
this city such a bunch of hustlers as at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association. There are 
about 2,000 men in this country who are 
eligible to membership and the roll now 
embraces 750 of these persons. At some 
time in their career most of the men who 
were in Philadelphia as delegates had been 
bond salesmen. Nothing quite so broadens 
a man as an experience as a salesman, and 
it makes little difference whether he is han- 
dling merchandise or securities. He is play- 
ing to get the other fellow’s money in a 
legitimate way and to give him something 
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in return which will be so satisfactory as 
to pave the way for further sales. ‘If a 
young salesman on the road possesses any 
degree of snobbishness nothing in the world 
will operate to remove the blemish so 
quickly and so effectually as the effort to 
talk people into giving up their money m 
exchange for the thing offered for sale. 
“So there drifted into town nearly 500 
of broad minds possessing a self-confidence 
born of suecess, but still having a generous 
spirit which concedes merit in a rival. A 
large portion of the delegates came from the 
West and they brought with them a degree 
of exuberance and buoyant spirits that was 
in marked contrast to the blue feelings 
affecting many of the financiers of the East. 
The Western delegates drifted into Phila- 
delphia as if they had a mission to perform, 
and they proceeded to dispel darkness with 
light and gloom with joy. They certainly 
worked wonders and the mercury in busi- 
ness thermometers ran up about fifty de- 
grees in the course of a couple of days. 
The dispensers of joy, hope and zeal made 
a trip to New York, and if they are given 
a fair chance they will restore to Wall 
Street something of its old-time enthia- 
siasm. For the past three months, every 
time a Philadelphian has made a trip to 
New York, he has come back looking as 
solemn as an undertaker. But if he wants 
to get a big dose of anti-blues he might 
better wend his way to Chicago, where lhe 
may acquire the smile that won’t wash off.” 


Frank Merrill, head of the information 
and publicity department of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, is 
introducing some very attractive and in- 
interesting matter in promoting the interest 
of his bank. The advertising policy of the 
Northwestern is exceedingly conservative, 
but the institution apparently values very 
highly certain forms of publicity. 





Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, is now in 
Los Angeles recuperating after his recent 
serious illness of typhoid fever. He will 
remain two months. Mr. Vanderlip is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Vanderlip and by his 
physician, Dr. Norman Barnsby, of New 
York; Mrs. Barnsby and William H. Ker- 
nan, manager of the Palos Verde syndicate, 
of which Mr. Vanderlip is the president. 


cre 
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(Continued from page 45.) 


The fundamental fact is that the railroads 
must prove to the investors that they are 
earning every year a sufficient surplus to 
serve as protection to the investors’ income. 
When this surplus has once been earned, it 
may be used to improve the property, or in 
the form of sinking funds to reduce the obli- 
gations of the corporation, or to purchase 
securities of other affiliated properties. Any 
of these methods of disposing of the surplus 
will strengthen the financial position of a 
company and a well managed railroad will 
dispose of its surplus to advantage in some 
such manner as suggested. 

It may be assumed then that the investors 
will assess upon the railroads, as the cost of 
the capital which they supply, a fair return 
upon this capital in the form of annual pay- 
ment, and a further amount by way of 
protection which when earned is left at the 
railroads’ disposal. There is no assurance, 
however, that this requirement will remain 
stationary over a period of years, because 
there is no assurance that the rates for money 
will remain stationary. 

There are many factors of supply and 
demand which make the current rates at 
which people will invest their money as 
subject to fluctuation as the price of labor 
or the price of commodities, No better 
contirmation is required than the quotation 
already made from the 1911 decision of the 
Interstate “The 
general rate of interest has advanced, and 


Commerce Commission: 
the price of a bond bearing a given rate has 
declined.” 

This tendency of rates of investment to 
fluctuate makes it inevitable that what was 
satisfactory to investors in the period from 
1900-1909 may not be equally satisfactory 
in a different period. Where 5 per cent on 
the capitalization was at one time satis- 
factory, investors may at another timé 
require 51% per cent or 6 per cent, and may 
require this 5% per cent or 6 per cent to 
be as well protected against contingencies 
as the 5 per cent had been. 

Applying such a supposition to the case 
of the railroads, a demand by the investors 
for 6 per cent instead of 5 per cent in the 
way of actual payment and a surplus pro- 
portionate to that which protected the 5 


per cent payment would considerably in- 
crease the requirements of the railroads; 
and if added to the costs of service the 
total might amount to more than the 
available gross revenue. For instance, on 
the basis of, $540,000 capitalization, and 
allowing for other income as actually re- 
ceived in 1900-1909, a 6 per cent payment 
would result in the following cost of capi- 
tal and service incurred in earning $100,000. 


Cost of capital $ 39,500 


Cost of service 67,400 


Total ....... $106,900 

lt either or both factors increase, while 
the $100,000 remains stationary, a case 
is presented similar to that suggested, 
where $106,900 is required and only $100,- 
000 is earned; and the railroads are put 
in the uncomfortable position of being un- 
able to meet their requirements out of their 
earnings. Nevertheless, both cost of serv- 
ice and cost of capital must be met from 
current annual earnings, because there is no 
other source from which these can be met. 
Consequently, if relief from this impossible 
situation is to be had, it must come in one 
or another of two ways. 

1. The cost of service, or the cost of 
capital, or both, must again be decreased 
to a point within the $100,000—or 

2. The $100,000 must be increased to a 
point which will cover the increased costs 
of service and capital as, for example, to 
$106,900 in the case shown above, after 
which each factor will resume its place 
as a proportionate part of the gross earn- 
ings and the parts will once more be in ad- 
justment. After such a readjustment, $100,- 
000 no longer has to support the entire 
sum of the costs amounting to $106,900, 
but only its proportionate part; and as the 
capitalization which each $100,000 must 
provide for is also proportionately reduced, 
the higher return to capital is fully pro- 
vided without undue strain on the $100,000. 

It appeared, however, that under the con- 
ditions which actually existed the $100,000 
in the period in question was sufficient to 
meet the demands upon it and that the 
proportions of the cost of service and cost 
of capital were adjusted in a manner which 
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was satisfactory for that period; the test 
of successful adjustment being that capital 
tlowed freely from the investors to the rail- 


roads and the investors were apparently 
satisfied with the conditions surrounding 
their investments. 

After the foregoing consideration of the 
figures for the years 1900-1909 and of the 
conclusions which may be drawn from these 
figures, namely, that the .financial showing 
of the nineteen companies appeared to be 
correctly proportioned according to the con- 
then may be 
made to figures which were simlarly drawn 
up for the year 1913 to show the operations 
of the same nineteen companies. 

These figures show that for every $100,- 
000 of gross earnings there was outstand- 
in 1913, $505,000 capitalization, 
against $540,000 in 1900-1909. 
000 was divided as follows: 


ditions existing, reference 


ing as 


Each $100,- 


Cost of service.......... 





Available for capital........... . 
ON la SN ate gs taco ee $100,000 
To the $25,700 there was added $6,600 
income from other investments, making 


$32,300 in all and this was disposed as 
follows: 


Win NN os ooo es arxeweseend ean $14,200 
i  R6tcc ha ichadee aeewehes 12,000 
CI 6. te ctivcdstivenescvdtordccweeds 6,100 

PU Scie teers oie ect ae a lana aria $32,300 


The bearing of these figures will perhaps 
be better appreciated if placed in compari- 
son with the figures for the period 1900- 
1909: 


10-Year Period. 1913. 
WS rocciesncsesacuswcces $100,000 $100,000 
Cost of service.......... ¢--- 67,400 74,300 
Available for capital......... 32,600 25,700 
ee errr 4,200 6,600 
Total available for capital .... 36,800 32,300 
Pe Dn cae ccs wsevens 16,300 14,200 
PIR dc decducucecccnee 10,900 12,000 
SN. unre kacsuiaeeeree oeen 9,600 6,100 


The cost of service incurred in earning 
$100,000 in 1913 had considerably increased 
over that for the ten-year period. This 
increase was the final result of the increased 
cost of wages and materials and other oper- 
ating factors, in the face of the efforts of 
the railroads to obtain more economical 
operation. . 

It is assumed that the nineteen railroads, 
being among the best in the country, could 
command the services of managers who 
would use their best efforts toward counter- 
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acting rising costs by increased efficiency. 
In fact, the records of these companies show 
a greatly increased efficiency of operation; 
and in the absence of evidence that these 
railroads were burdened with lax and in- 
efficient operation, it may be assumed that 
the rise in cost of service from $67,400 to 
$74,300 was inevitable, ‘and took place in 
spite of the best efforts of the railroads to 
offset it. In this be 
stated that the used 
above, includes beyond the mere expenses 


connection, it may 


cost of service, as 
of operation other expenses incidental to 
operation, such as taxes, which have shown 
a tendency to increase. It also includes the 
cost of maintaining a property 
to operate; and in view of the 
of labor and materials and the high stand- 
ard of service required by the public, it is 
only to be supposed that this portion of 
railroad operation would be seriously in- 


in condition 


rising costs 


iluenced by these increasing costs, although 
every elfort were made by competent man- 
agers in the direction of prudence and 
economy. 

This increase in the cost of service left a 
smaller amount available for capital, so 
that even with a slightly larger revenue 
from outside investments, the total amount 
available was $32,300, as compared with 


$36,800 for 1900-1909. 


RRR 


In view of the fact that some $6,600 was 
received from outside investments and oper- 
ations for every $100,000 of gross revenue 
from railroad operation, it may fairly be 
assumed that a part of the capitalization 
has been issued for these investments and 
some question may arise as to the pro- 
priety of considering this part of the capi- 
talization and the income arising from the 
investments in connection with a case in- 
volving railroad rates. This might be true 
if it were not for the fact that the other 
income in question comes almost entirely 
from railroad operations, directly or indi- 
rectly. A part comes from the rental of 
property, such as rolling stock, and a part 
comes from the investments by these rail- 
roads in the securities of subsidiary or 
affiliated companies. Therefore, the rail- 
roads are interested, either as railroad opera- 
tors or railroad investors in the perma- 
neney of the whole of the income received, 
and whatever affects the railroads 


as oa 








whole may be considered to affect the whoie 
income under consideration, whether this 
comes from actual operation or from other 
sources. 

It has been shown above that there was 
in 1913, $32,300 available for capital as 
against $36,800 for the ten-year period. 
There were indications, however, that the 
requirements for capital in 1913 might be 
somewhat reduced from those of the ten- 
In the first place, the total 
capitalization was only $505,000, as against 
$540,000 for the earlier Of this 
capitalization, fixed obligations were only 
$320,000, as against $340,000 in 1900-1909, 
and the ratio of charges paid on these 
the amount 
being only $14,200 in 1913, as against $16,- 
300 in the earlier period. This would seem 
to indicate that the cost of capital would 
be less burdensome, as there was a smaller 
amount on which to pay a return, and that 
the credit of the railroads should also be 
improved by the fact that fixed charges 
somewhat reduced. <A further ap- 
parent indication of the good treatment of 
capital came in the fact that while the 
amount of stock decreased from $200,000 
to $185,000, the amount paid out in divi- 
dends inereased from $10,900 to $12,000. 

No conclusion can be drawn from 
facts than that they 
greatly assisted the railroads to exist on 


year period. 


years. 


obli- 


gations was even less, paid 


were 


these 
otherwise have 
the revenue which they have been receiving 
at a time when costs for service were con- 
No other conclusion is 
sought to be drawn from them. In order, 
however, to place them in their proper light 
as bearing on the present inquiry, it must 
be understood under what 
these facts came about. 
The entire capitalization over the period 
was shown to have 
and this might be asumed to indicate a 


stantly increasing. 


circumstances 


decreased somewhat, 


lower initial cost of financing the railroad 
business. It 1s necessary to remember, how- 
that the existence of substantial 
amounts of surplus has led to the improve- 
ment of properties from this source, and 
the consequent relief of the demand for 
capital. To the extent to which this can 
be carried out, the railroads are able to 
improve their position somewhat, as has, 
in fact, been done; but as normal growth 
of traffic leads to constant capital expendi- 
tures, it should be plain that in years when 
substantial amounts of surplus are not 


ever, 
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available, resource must be had to new 


capital for the entire 


quired. 


expenditures re- 

The expense of financing the railroad busi- 
ness in order to gain $100,000 gross earn- 
ings is not stationary, any more than the 
cost of operation, and in view of the higher 
prices in recent years of labor and mate- 
rials and the increasing demands for im- 
proved service, the conclusion should not 
be hastily drawn because the face value of 
the capitalization was less that it required 
less actual investment to obtain $100,000 
The 
conclusion should perhaps rather be drawn 
that the 
manded by the investors have enabled the 
railroads to meet the requirements of their 
growth without incurring the fixed charges 
which would have been required by the is- 
the entire amount in the form of 
new capital, if the surplus had not existed. 
Surplus expended for additions and im- 
provements is invested capital as well as 


revenue in 1913 than in earlier years. 


necessary surplus earnings de- 


sue of 


the proceeds of new capital obligations. 
With regard to the lower rate paid in 
fixed charges, this would appear to be con- 
trary to the tendency of the period under 
consideration as officially recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
quotation already noticed, and as evidenced 
by known facts. Some study of the obli- 
gations of 
ever, that 


these railroads will show, how- 
at the beginning of the period 
1900-1909, the railroads were paying the 
cost of capital raised many years before, 
when money rates were high and railroad 
credit lower. Between 1900 and 1913 over 
$300,000,000 bonds bearing rates of 5 per 
cent, 6 per cent, 7 per cent and even 8 per 
cent were refunded by these companies and 
the replacing of these in a large measure 
by bonds at a much lower rate at a time 
when circumstances more favorable 
than in the past or than now existing, pro- 
vided a further means by which the rail- 
roads 


were 


were enabled to meet the higher 
costs of operation. 

With regard to the higher dividends, the 
fact that the rate for 1913 was higher than 
that for the period 1900-1909 may seem 
at first glance to show that the stockholders 
had had their dividends raised in the face 
of rising costs of operation, and in a period 
when the railroads were actually asking 
relief in the way of higher rates for serv- 


ice. Consideration of the rates of dividend 
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paid, however, shows that there has been 
very little change in the last few years 
and that the difference between 1913 and 
the ten-year period lies in the fact that in 
the earlier part of the ten-year period some 
of the nineteen roads were paying very low 
dividends, or none at all, in order to im- 
prove their credit and financial standing. 

When these facts are properly under- 
stood and given their true value, they may 
be taken to show, as has been suggested 
above, that they permitted the railroads 
to have an easier task in meeting the higher 
service than been the 
case if the conditons of the earlier period 
in regard to capital had still been opera- 
tive. Their final application to actual con- 
1913 led to the result that on 
of capitalization 


cost of would have 


ditions in 


$505,000 there was an 


amount available for interest and divi- 
dends pf $32,300, or 6.4 per cent. This 


compares with 6.8 per cent in the earlier 
period. Of this $32,300, $26,200 was ac- 
tually paid out in interest and dividends 
amounting to 5.2 per cent, as against 5 
per cent in 1900-1909. And this left a sur- 
plus of $6,100, or 1.2 per cent on the $505,- 
000, as against 1.8 per cent surplus in 1900- 
1909. This may be more easily followed in 
the form of a table: 


1900-1909 1913 
Earned on capitalization. 6.8% 6.4% 
Paid on capitalization.... 5.0% 5.2% 
Surplus on capitalization.. 1.8% 1.2% 


It would not appear, in view of this state- 
ment, that the security holders of the rail- 
roads taken as a whole were worse off than 
in the earlier period in the way of return 
actually paid, as against the average return 
for 1900-1909. They were, in fact, being 
paid a little more on the face value of 
their securities. Owing to the reduction of 
fixed charges, the railroads could still offer 
bonds with the statement that fixed charges 
were about 214 times over and 
while the amount of margin over dividends 
was not so large as formerly, there still 
was a substantial margin. 


earned 


It has been shown, however, in the period 
1900-1909, that the test of the successful 
adjustment of revenue between cost of serv- 
ice and cost of capital was the fact that 
securities flowed freely from the railroads 
to. the ultimate investors. If this test is 
applied to the conditions of 1913, it will be 





found that this feature was lacking. In- 
stead of long-term bonds and stocks being 
taken readily by investors, it appears that 
the investors showed little enthusiasm for 
railroad securities. When bond issues were 
discussed, the investors would only offer 
prices yielding a rate at which the man- 
agers of the roads thought it imprudent 
to finance permanently; and at the same 
time railroad stocks which had formerly 
sold well above par, now sold so near par, 
although receiving the same rate of divi- 
dend, that new offerings of stock at par no 
longer bore the character of bargains and 
were rejected as impracticable. 
Accordingly, the flow of securities from 
the railroads to the investors was checked. 
And this showed itself by the appearance 
of a quantity of short-term notes repre- 
senting temporary financing. Instead of 
the necessary capital being furnished by 
permanent investors it was now furnished 
instead by temporary investors, such as 
banks or the class of investors who are 
willing to put away money for a short time 
under the temptation of a somewhat higher 
rate than permanent securities would yield. 


Ree 


The failure of this test which was ap- 
plied successfully to the earlier period, in- 
dicated that some part of the delicate finan- 
cial adjustment of the railroads was out of 
order; and a summary of the facts seemed 
to indicate that while these railroads were 
paying as large a return to capital in 1913 
as in the earlier period, there was some 
question as to whetlier they should not be 
paying a still larger return in order to 
attract the necessary new funds. 

To illustrate—In July, 1901, a Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul general mortgage 4 
per cent bond, due 1989, which is a fair 
sample of a high-grade railroad bond, sold 
at about 110, at which price it yielded 
about 3.62 per cent. In July, 1905, it sold 
at 111, yielding about 3.58 per cent. In 
July, 1909, it sold at 104, yielding 3.84 per 
cent. Whereas in July, 1913, it sold at 91, 
yielding 4.41 per cent. 

Similarly, Pennsylvania railroad stock, a 
standard investment paying 6 per cent in 
each of the years named, sold in 1901 at 
152, yielding about 3.95 per cent; in 1905 
at 140, yielding about 4.30 per cent: in 
1909 at 136, yielding about 4.40 per cent; 
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and in 1913 at 111, yielding about 5.40 per 
cent. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances. 
The facts are plain that the yield which 
investors required from their investments 
was considerably in excess in 1913 of what 
it was in the period 1900-1909. Neither 
is it necessary to discuss whether this was 
more particularly true of railroad securi- 
ties than of other forms of investment. 
Its application to the present inquiry comes 
in the fact that while the rate required by 
investors had advanced 1% per cent to %4 
per cent on bonds and 1 per cent to 11% per 
cent on stocks, the advance in payment by 
the railroads on their capitalization had 
risen only from 5 per cent to 5.2 per cent, 
and in the further fact that it had been 
necessary to cut down the surplus which 
existed as protection from 1.8 per cent to 
1.2 per cent. 

It may be mentioned at this point that 
capital is perfectly independent. It will 
go into enterprises which appeal to it, and 
stay out of enterprises which do not. In 
order that it should be attracted its re- 
quirements must be met. In this particular 
instance, if it were necessary to figure 1 
per cent on the entire capitalization of 
these railroads, as the measure of addi- 
tional payment required by investors as 
the result of the tendencies noted above, 
the conditions would exist which were out- 
lined at an earlier point in this discussion 
where, instead of 5 per cent paid on capi- 
talization, 6 per cent must be paid. As 
applied to $505,000 capitalization this would 
lead to a total cost of railroad service in 


1913 which may be shown as follows: 
Cost of service t $ 74,300 
Cost of capital . 34,300 

Total $108,600 


it has previously been shown in a similar 
instance, that if the gross revenue can be 
advanced to meet the $108,600, the com- 
ponent parts will take their proper pro- 
portion and the adjustment will again be 
satisfactory. In this case, however, the 
investors are confronted with the fact that 
the railroads are prevented from raising 
their revenue from the $100,000 to the 
$108,600. If this revenue cannot be raised, 
the machinery must stay out of adjust- 
ment until some forces bring about a les- 
sening of the cost of service or the cost of 
capital. Pending such a readjustment, the 
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investors prefers to withhold their capital, 
or invest it in other kinds of enterprise. 

This study was undertaken with the in- 
tention of demonstrating the interest of 
the investors in a proper adjustment of 
railroad rates. Such examples as have just 
been given are not intended to show the 
exact amount of increase required to re- 
establish railroad credit, or even to show 
that there is no possible way in which 
credit may be re-established, except by an 
increase in rates. These examples and the 
accompanying discussion are intended to 
show in a concrete way the inflexible facts 
with which the problem is surrounded. Of 
these, it is believed that the most impor- 
tant are: 


RRR 


1. That the cost of capital is as impor- 
tant a factor in determining the proper 
amount of revenue as is the cost of service, 
and that revenue must come from rates high 
enough to cover both of these costs. When 
the fact is as generally accepted as it has 
been by courts and commissions, that reve- 
nue must cover operating costs and a fair 
return on the property, and in view of the 
fact that these factors constantly fluctuate, 
it does not seem unreasonable that the rail- 
roads should ask for a review of rates 
whenever required by permanent tendencies 
toward increased cost of service or increased 
cost of capital, or both; or that the public 
should, on the other hand, ask for a review 
of rates in the event of opposite ten- 
dencies. 

2. That the cost of capital must neces- 
sarily include sufficient surplus to protect 
the actual return on capital. Whether rates 
for capital are low or high is a matter of 
comparative indifference, if the cost of 
money and the necessary protection are 
recognized as forming a necessary part of 
the railroad rate. 

3. That capital is free and cannot be ob- 
tained for railroad purposes by other means 
than those which prove the safety of the 
capital invested, and a fair return on this 
capital. 

It has been suggested that under the 
circumstances of the investment . market, 
6.4 per cent earned on capital in 1913 did 
not offer the attraction to investors that 
6.8 per cent did in the period 1900-1909. 
It has also been suggested that in 1913 
even an amount equal to 6.8 per cent on 
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capital would not have been sufficient, but 
that even 7.8 per cent or more might have 


been required. As has been said, the rate 
actually required is not a matter for exact 
determination ix advance. The free entrance 
of capital into the market for railroad se- 
curities will mark the point at which the 
investors consider the readjustment to be 
effective. 

it is intended, however, in this paper to 
emphasize this point—that the cost of capi- 
tal cannot be neglected as a factor in ad- 
justing railroad rates, and in fact in deter- 
mining rates for all public utilities; nor 
can it be admitted that the adjustment of 
rates on the basis of any assumed rate of 
return will provide a settlement of this 
question, which will stand without altera- 
tion under changing conditions, over any 
long period of years. The significance must 
be realized in this connection of the fact 
that on the present basis of railroad capi- 
talization most 
servatively capitalized roads, an increase 
of 1 per cent in return on capital involves 
an increase of 5 per cent in income, 


represented by our con- 
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In attempting to look toward an adjust- 
ment, proper attention should be given to 
the fact that the accumulated capital ex- 
penditures made by the railroads in the 
last few years still await financing, exist- 
ing at present in the form of short-term 
notes. If these had been financed perma- 
nently by the issue of long-term obliga- 
tions, the market railroad 
bonds would probably be on a lower level 
and the fact that this 
accumulated amount must be put into per- 
manent form and distributed will have an 
influence on the investors who are to decide 


for long-term 


than at present: 


at what price securities must be sold. 

Proper attention must also be given to 
the fact that: the railroads, having for the 
most part issued mortgages on their prop- 
erties, have in many cases exhausted the 
authorization of these mortgages and must 
pay for new capital on a basis of general 
and refunding mortgage bonds which will 
be more expensive than that required by the 
high-grade bonds which have been sold in 
the past. 

It must also be given proper considera- 
tion that the foregoing figures and conclu- 
sions relate not to railroads in general, but 


to a few selected roads of the highest credit, 
and represent, moreover, the conditions and 
problems of these roads as they existed in 
the year 1913. If there had been no un- 
favorable developments in the present year, 
it still appears certain that readjustments 
would have had to be made in order to 
bring the affairs of these railroads into a 
condition when capital would be readily 
obtained. The 1914, and their 
effect upon the market for capital, intensify 
the conclusion reached as to 1913, and indi- 
cate that a sufficient readjustment to meet 
the conditions of that year would still fall 
short of meeting the conditions existing at 
the present time. 


events of 
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In noting the fact that these conclusions 
are drawn from the position of only the 
best railroads, it must be remembered that 
the readjustment necessary to re-establish 


credit tor these roads would still fail to 
give high credit to the average roads. 


Hence, such a readjustment must be re- 
garded as a minimum for the railroad sit- 
uation in general. - In view of the conclu- 
sions reached, it would seem that this mini- 
mum would probably involve readjustment 
to a point where the return on capital— 
assisted by amounts of other income such 
as have been received in recent years— 
would require from 30 to 35 per cent of 
the gross earnings, and the cost of service 
from 65 to 70 per cent, as compared with 
an actual cost of service for 1913, as shown 
above, of 74.3 per cent. 

Although the show 
that the cost of capital was higher in 1913 
than in the ten-year period, and the neces- 
sity Of meeting the cost of capital has been 
demonstrated, it is fully realized that the 
railroads would not be justified in asking 
for permanent relief because of temporary 
tendencies. It is believed, however, that 
the events of 1914, following the tendencies 
shown in recent years, have made it im- 
possible to expect a return within any short 
period to the more favorable conditions of 
the years 1900-1909; and in view of these 
circumstances, the railroads would seem to 
be entirely justified in asking for a read- 
justment of rates to meet these conditions, 
the conditions governing investment in rail- 
road securities and the attitude and require- 
ments of the investors. 


conclusions reached 
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| Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profts $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 


Central-State National 


MEMPHIS 
Bank : : TENN. 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 
Total Resources = 6,500,000.00 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient. 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a specialty 


FOR SALE: 


Controlling stock in a National 
Bank. Capital $25,000, in one 
of the most thriving and growing 
towns on the West Coast of 
Florida. Owner has large real 
estate interests which require all 
of his time and is sole and only 
reason for selling. This is an 
opportunity that seldom presents 
itself. If interested, address, 
‘““National” care of Rand, Mc- 
Nally Bankers Monthly, Chicago. 
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ENGINEERS 








INVESTIGATE 


We match and print your depositors name on the 
lithographed checks you furnish him in the exact style 
of letter used by your Bank. 





We print the end from a 


CEROTYPE ENGRAVING 


the result being, your customer’s check is equal to a 
specially Engraved design. 
We can use your own stock checks, or we can 


furnish stock checks, either cerotyped or lithographed. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE 
OUR SERVICE PERFECT 


FRANK McLees & Bros. 
18 ROSE STREET = - - ‘NEW YORK 


National Bank of Gommerce 


in St. Lou's 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS 
$12,000,000.00 


TOM RANDOLPH, President 


Three per cent Interest Paid on Time Deposits 


YOUR ACCOUNT AND 
COLLECTIONS INVITED 
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BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 





The legislative committee of the Wash- 
ington Bankers’ Association recently held 
a meeting in Seattle, and consulted with 
W. E. Hanson, state bank examiner, rela- 
tive to the proposed banking code for the 
state of Washington. It was decided at 
the meeting that it would be best not to 
introduce the proposed code at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature, as it is the feeling 
among the state banks that they would 
like to see how the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem operates before the new code is passed. 
Until the effects of the new banking sys- 
tem have time to show, the members of the 
committee believe that it would be a waste 
of labor to prepare a code, the provisions 
of which might be rendered ineffective or 
abortive by the new system. Mr. Hanson, 
however, asked for the introduction of a 
few amendments to the present laws, as 
they will have an important effect on the 
work of his department, and these will be 
brought before the legislature. 





The twelve Federal reserve banks have 
108 directors and 12 governors, making a 
total of 120. Of these 120 men, 60 were 
drawn from a list of men actively engaged 
in the banking business. 

The membership of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association was drawn on heavily for 
directors and officers, while of the 40 men 
not disqualified by banking connections, 30 
are, or have been, particularly active in 
the conduct of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Three ex-presidents of the asso- 
ciation are reserve bank directors. The vice 
president of the association is a director. 
Four members of the association’s currency 
commission are directors, while twenty- 
three directors have been on prominent com- 
mittees or members of the executive coun- 
cil of the association. All of the bankers 


among the directors are connected with 
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banks which are members of the association. 


Following is a list of reserve bank off- 
cials who are or were officers or committee 


members of the American Bankers’ Asso- ; 
ciation: : 
Reserve 
District. Position. Name. 

1 Reserve agent....Frederick H. Curtis. ; 

1 Governor .......Alfred L. Aiken. 

2 DivectOr .....50< Robert H. Treman. 

2 Reserve agent....Pierre Jay. 

4 Director ........ Robert Wardrop. 

4 Director .....:.. S. B. Rankin. 

4 Reserve agent....D. C. Wells. 

4 Governor .E. R. Fancher. 

5 Reserve agent.... William Ingle. 

6 Director ......5. L. P. Hillyer. 

6 Director .... 6.0: F. W. Foote. 


ae 
ao 


Governor ....... 
Director 
Director .......:. 
Director 
Director 


8 Director 


ec? 


9 Director 
10 Director 
10 Director 
10 Director 
10 Director 
10 Deputy 

| eee 
10 Governor 
11 Director 
11 Deputy 

agent 
12 Director 
12 Director ........ 
12 Reserve agent.... 


reserve 


reserve 


Joseph A. McCord. 


..George M. Reynolds. 


James B. Forgan. 
E.,L. Johnson. 


.. Walker Hill. 
.F. O. Watts. 


J. C. Bassett. 
Gordon Jones. 
J. W. Bailey. 
C. E. Burnham. 
L. A. Wilson. 


A. E. Ramsay. 
Charles M. Sawyer. 
E. K. Smith. 


W. F. McCaleb. 
C. K. McIntosh. 
James K. Lynch. 
John Perrin. 


F. W. Thompson, president of the Farm 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association, is an opti- 


mist. 


It is his opinion that loans on im- 


proved farm property are the most coveted 
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Tue ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


Wholesale 
Seed 
Merchants 
The New Plant 


is about three- 
quarters mile 
northeast, nearer 
the city center, 
than the new 
Crane Company 
plant now also un- 
der construction. 


New 
Chicago 
Plant 


35th St. 
California Ave. | 
Drainage Canal |. ita 


Area of total 
plant including 
Drainage Canal 
property under 
lease—over 60 
acres of land. 





North Rear View Jan. 1914. Buildings Occupy Area 420x420 Feet. Highest Roof 200 Feet. 











The Albert Dickinson Company’s New Plant at 35th St. and California Ave., Chicago, Ill.—October 30, 1914 


The old principal Chicago plant of The Albert Dickinson Company 

TRANSPOR TA TION (The Chicago Dock Co.) West Taylor Street and the River, has been 
sold and all buildings are to be wrecked and grounds cleared for the 

Every Railroad coming into Chicago. new Union terminal. Some of the new buildings at 35th Street are 


Water connection by River and Drainage Canal. oy — used for storage. ae the new plant will be occupied 

Four miles Railroad trackage already built. a ee . 

Trackage Room in Dickinson R. R. Yard for over 
350 cars. 


INSURANCE—Fireproof brick and concrete building, 
with full latest underwriters’ equipment, affording ex- 
ceptionally low insurance. 


ecity 









Map Showing Location of Plant. Archinect” s Sketch, Oct., 1912, Proposed Completed Plant. Bird’s Eye View. 
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He looks for much 
better things for farm mortgage bankers 
after the turn of the year. 


of all classes just now. 


The merger of the People’s Savings Bank, 
the Commercial Bank and the Old Second 
National Bank, all of Bay City, Michigan, 
under the name of the People’s Commercial 
The 
new bank starts business with capital, sur- 
plus and profits of $545,000. 


& Savings Bank, has become effective. 


The officers 
of the consolidated institution are: James 
KE. Davidson, president; C. R. Hawley and 
James R. Tanner, vice-presidents; James 
M. M. Andrews and 


Cc, H. Cook, assistant cashiers. 


R. Watrous, cashier; 


With the passing of the late Col. D. R. 
Wilkie, the choice of an incumbent to fill 
the of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association has received attention 
and apparently common consent has picked 
for the office Mr. George Burn, for many 
years general manager of the Bank of 
Ottawa and senior vice-president of the 
association. His appointment will 
eminent satisfaction. 


vacant presidency 


aive 
give 


In response to a call of President An- 
drew Querbes of the Louisiana State Bank- 
ers’ Association, the bankers of the state 
interested in cotton met at Alexandria, De- 
The three principal topics 
of discussion at the meeting were the spot 
market, acreage reduction and the cotton 
loan. One of the objects of the conference 
was to have the country banker under- 
stand the part he is to play in promoting 
the success of the cotton loan. 


ecember 15. 


Representatives of the banks of Sussex 
County, New Jersey, at a recent meeting, 
organized the Sussex County Group of the 
New Jersey Bankers’ Association. The fol- 
lowing officers elected: President, 
Theodore Simonson, president Sussex Na- 
tional of Newton; Reeve 
Harden, president Hardyston National of 
Hamburg; secretary, Louis A. Dalrymple, 
treasurer Newton Trust Company of New- 
ton; treasurer, Ford W. Margarum, presi- 
dent Farmers’ National of Sussex. The 
executive committee is composed of Lewis 


were 


vice-president, 
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M. Morford, cashier Sussex National; 
Frank Holbert, cashier Farmers’ National; 
George A. Smith, cashier Merchants’ Na- 
tional of Newton; Thomas D. Edsall, 
Hardyston National; Marcus L. 
Bond, cashier First National of Branchville; 
Levi H. Morris, president Newton Trust 


Company. 
, 


cashier 


The executive committee of Group V of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association 
held a special meeting at the Fort Orange 
Club of Albany to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting and 
dinner. The meeting will be held the latter 
part of January at the Hotel Ten Eyck. 


COMMERCIAL DEFAULTS INCREASE 


Another feature deserving attention be- 
cause it is likely to be misunderstood is 


the increase in commercial failures. Com- 
pilation of business mortality statistics 
indicate a large number of commercial 


failures, nearly 10 per cent more than was 
reported in October and a greater number 
than was reported in any preceding month 
since January, from which the decrease in 
number in November was 8.3 per cent. 
These failures show an increase of 28 per 
cent compared with November a year ago. 
Two-thirds of the increase in the number 
of failures is reported from the South, 

This situation is not an abnormal one. 
On the other hand it is what might be 
readily expected following a period of 
strained credits and money stringency such 
as was experienced in the earlier weeks of 
the European war. Failures as a rule do 
not accompany a money stringency but 
come as an aftermath, The liabilities for 
November failures were a shade larger than 
October and for November a year ago, but 
the aggregate was below that for the month 
from June to September inclusive. The lia- 
bilities for eleven months of this year are 
17 per cent greater than they were for the 
corresponding period of last year and 7 per 
cent greater than 1908, but they are still 
3.5 per cent less than they were for the 
first eleven months of 1907. 
feature in the commercial mortality situa- 
tion and that is the Northwest shows only 
a trifling increase in the number of failures 
reflecting the high prices and active demand 
for wheat. 


There is one 
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Beginning the day you install this simple, efficient machine. Your mailings out on time always—at re- 
duced cost—without trouble or delays. 10,000 concerns have cut their mailing costs with 
this efficient motor-driven machine—have tu:ned their mailing work over to the cheapest 
help in the office—-saved hours of time and real money in salaries. Why not you also? 


ACORN-THEXTON ENVELOPE SEALER 


Used by such banking, insurance, bonding and commission houses as First National 
Bank, Chicago; Chase National Bank, New York; J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; 
Union Trust Co., Chicago; Dime Savings Bank, Detroit; First National Bank, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; New York Life Insurance Co.; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurances; Board of Trade, Chicago; U. 8. Government (various 
depts.) and thousands of oes nae and et Other names furnished upon request. 

Seals as high as 10,0u0 letters an hour (165 per minute)—se- 
10,000 an hour curely and without soiling. No matter acer large or a 
your mailings—gets them out ontime—no delays—no worry. A simple motor-driven 
machine—strong and crete acipntsaasey Two other models made —$40 and $25. 
s set us give you further information on how the Acorn- 
Free 10-Day Trial Thexton Envelope Sealer wil! reduce your mailing 
costs. Write at once for complete details of our 10-day free trial offer. 


ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 330 South Clinton Street, CHicaco, ILL. 


























































For Quick Service 
under 


Any Banking System 


Commonwealth Audit Co, 


1244 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


ACCOUNTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Special Examinations of National, 
State Banks and Trust Companies 





GORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L. BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Investigations of Financial Condition of 
Prospective Borrowers. 





THE OLDEST INK MANUFACTURERS 
IN AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1825 


Our Latest Product 
DAVIDS’ 
€ 
wg 
py . St ST Blue Black 
et INK. DeLuxe 


FA 
After experimenting for years 
in our laboratories, we have 


A 
J S , 2 en 
BC in DeLuxe” 


Some Facts About 


The Rand McNally 


Bankers’ Directory 


1. Is the most accurate and carefully edited publica- 
tion cf its kind. (Write for our circular, ‘* More 
Testimony.’’) 

Is always the first Bank Directory on the market 
and is published nearer to the date of the infor- 
mation it contains than any other similar pub- 
lication. 

Has the largest paid circulation of any similar 
publication in America. 

Has the largest paid bank circulation of any pub- 
lication in America, of whatever kind. 


This circulation is increasing rapidly every year.’ 
Is the Official Directory for the State Bankers’ 


Associations of Ohio, Kansas, Montana and Ken- 
tucky. 


Is the Official Numbering Agent for The American 


Bankers Association. 


“A Reliable Book published by a Responsible 


jouse. 


cheques, important correspond- 
ence and for use in other in- 
stances where a permanent and 
lasting signature is required. 
It will not gum or clog and is 
therefore recommended for 
| fountain and stylographic pens. 


This product is the highest art 
in the manufacture of ink. No 
better ink can be made. PUT 


, UP_IN QUART BOTTLES 
Bp ONLY. 
Price $1.50 
FOR SALE by all DEALERS 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CoO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


wae) Te for signing legal documents, 
‘S Wet ces i 


fet 


It costs the same? Why not get 
the Best ? 


Two Editions each year, January and July 
$6.00 the copy, delivered 


Is Your Order In? 


—_—__ 
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NECESSITY FOR INSTITUTE TRAINING 


By RAYMOND B. COX 
Vice President Webster and Atlas National 
Bank, Boston 


Former President American Institute 
of Banking 


The real value of the training and asso- 
ciation in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing will soon cease to be a matter of mere 
personal advantage, and will become abso- 
lutely necessary for those who wish to 
progress in banking as it will hereafter be 
conducted in this country. The introduc- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank System 
will make a decided change in our methods 
of finance. Heretofore, banks have been 
operated in accordance with certain defi- 
nite Federal or local laws and customs of 
many years standing, and contrary to the 
natural and economic laws. These obsolete 
restrictions and handicaps have been elimi- 
nated, and banking here, as elsewhere, will 
be conducted along scientific and economic 
lines. A certain familiarity with bank 
routine may be acquired by practice. A 
clear conception of those principles of 
finance can only be acquired through close 
individual study and instruction under 
proper direction. 


The institute was organized for the spe- 
cific purpose of affording this necessary op- 
portunity of study, and providing profes- 
sional direction of that effort. Those who 
have already taken advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by the organization are 
now in a most advantageous position, as 
they should be preparéd to understand the 
changed conditions and to cope with them. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 
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As the new system develops it will become 
more and more necessary for the efficient 
bank man to have this training. Accord- 
ingly, the period of greatest usefulness of 
the institute is now at hand. In the past 
its many advantages, influence and study 
courses have been largely personal to the 
members, and intangible to the banks, In 
the future these advantages will become 
necessities, as the bank must be operated 
by scientifically trained officers and em- 
ployees. The institute has been so train- 
ing its members for over ten years, and 
the results have demonstrated that it is 
fully equipped and prepared to meet the 
necessity for such an organization which 
is now most apparent. Banks which co- 
operate hereafter in its development will 
more definitely serve their own interests, 
and those who take advantage of the op- 
portunities here offered will acquire that 
knewledge which must now be possessed 
by all who hope to enjoy even a moderate 
success in banking. 


With the appointment of Joseph A. Brod- 
erick as chief of the division of audit and 
examination of the Federal Reserve 
System, New York Chapter is again con- 
tributing toward the success of the new 
financial system of the country. Mr. 
Broderick recently was the guest at a tes- 
timonial dinner given in his honor by the 
thirteen past presidents of the New York 
Chapter. His hosts presented him with a 
handsome solid gold watch one 
side of which is the chapter pin, the other 
side bearing the inscription, “ 


new 


fob, on 


To Joseph A. 
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LET US ASSIST YOU 


by furnishing an attractive design of Fixtures that will prove a credit to your Institution. 























We will furnish your entire equipment in the most artistic manner, submitting full size Details 


or Shop Drawings to you for approval, free of charge, before starting work in our factory. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
BANK AND OFFICE FIXTURES HIGH CLASS CABINET WORK 
INTERIOR FINISH “ANYTHING IN WOODWORK ’”’ 





NOTE THE ARRANGEMENT: Each Teller’s Window facing the door, in full view of your customer. We 
placed five Tellers into a space that otherwise would have only accommodated three. This makes 
an attractive and serviceable installation. All Woodwork is Tobasco Mahogany. The Panels 
are five-ply Mahogany Veneered, and nicely matched for figure. Verdi-Antique Green 
Marble Base and Brush Brass Grille work make a very artistic combination. 


ABBOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 


EDWARD R. LITZINGER, President 


Factory, Yards and Offices 
West Twenty-Fourth St. and Normal Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE, CALUMET 3706 
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Broderick in appreciation of his long and 
unselfish service for the bankmen of New 
York.” 


George E. Allen, educational director of 
the American Institute of Banking, has 
been making a tour of the northwest, which 
completes a tour of the United States, 
meeting bankers and conferring with vari- 
ous chapter representatives. He has been 
giving some very valuable and interesting 
talks to the men of the different chapters. 


The fourteenth annual banquet of Chi- 
eago Chapter is to take place Saturday, 
January 23, 1915, at the La Salle Hotel. 
Indications are that this banquet will go 
down in chapter history as one not easily 
forgotten. There will be something doing 
every minute of 4 long and pleasant even- 
ing is the promise held out to those who 
attend. 


Honorable Robert Jetfray has been elected 
president of the Imperial Bank of Canada, 
succeeding D. R. Wilkie, deceased. 


The first of a series of informal dinners 
to be given by Buffalo Chapter was held 
the latter part of November at the Ellicott 
Club of Buffalo. Nearly a hundred men 
attended and all report having spent an en- 
joyable evening. 


Freas B. Snyder, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia and 
president of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s 
Association, made an address on credits 
before the class in general banking, De- 
eember 3, which was of 
all present. 


great interest to 


On December 8 Baltimore Chapter was 
very fortunate in having Dr. F. J. Good- 
now, the new president of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, speak on “China.” Dr. 
Goodnow is exceptionally well qualified to 
speak on this subject as a result of his 
long residence in that country. The talk 
was very interesting besides being educa- 
tional and of general interest. 


COUNTRY BANKER AND THE A.L.B. 


The following address of Mr. C. L. Ellers, 
cashier of the First State Bank, Idabel, 
Okla., illustrates the work being done by 
the correspondence chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

“I thank you, gentlemen, but I fear after 
I get through talking you will see that 
your worthy president overestimates my 
humble abilities. I live in a little town in 
the southeast part of Oklahoma. in the 
sticks, we call it, where we raise lots of 
cotton, a little corn, some niggers and a 
few Indians. When I met your worthy 
educational director yesterday, he stated 
that he had been curious to know whether 
the correspondence member from Oklahoma 
was an Indian or not. I would like to state 
for his edification that I am not. The 
Choctaw Indians are almost the same color 
as the negro, and very little above them 
from the moral standpoint, due in a large 
measure to the work of the early white 
settlers who came among them and gained 
by graft a great many things which they 
now possess. I am certainly proud of the 
fact that I am a member of the A. I. B. 
I owe the fact that I am a graduate of 
your correspondence course to the wonder- 
ful persuasive powers of one of your ex- 
presidents. The course has impressed me in 
several ways. I know that the course of 
studies in the A. I. B. not only makes a 
man more thorough, more proficient in the 
essentials of bank knowledge, but that it 
will enable that man to render more effi- 
cient and capable service to those who have 
every reason to expect it from those whom 
they employ. I feel that to be a member 
of so distinguished a body of young men 
as these who today are the hired men and 
tomorrow will occupy the seats of the 
mighty, is something that I have every rea- 
son to feel proud of. I feel that if you 
will put the love of God Almighty into your 
hearts, and the knowledge that you gain 
through the American Institute of Banking 
in your heads, every one of you may be a 


success.” 


At a special meeting held recently the 
stockholders of the Mutual National Bank 
of Boston increased its directorate from 
fourteen to fifteen. Henry Howard of Bos- 
ton has been named as the new member. 
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Handling 
Collections! 


s with This | 
ew Sight System! 


Tighten your grip on collections—keep all data on every account instantly available—in sight 
—right before your eyes. You can—now—with this remarkable new system. It will save you 
time, money, and eliminate all unnecessary work. Prevents skipping accounts duwe—constantly 

“signals” your attention to every one past due. Whether you handle 20 accounts or over 7,000 this simple, practical, 

easy-to-work-with register will save you time and enable you to collect more money. 


a eilicke. 


Collection Register 


Put it to work for you now. Use it for accounts—notes—contracts—mortgage loans, etc. Sign and send the coupon 


at once for full particulars. 


Accounts Due Each Day All 
“Come Up” Together 


No tedious, time-consuming hunting or re-turning of pages. 
Each day all due accounts automatically come ‘‘to hand’’—all 
togeth.r. Cards are divided according to the days of the 
month and month of the year. If today were January 27th 
you would just turn to the card under thatd.ute. ‘There—right 
before you—is every account due—and all necessary informa- 
tion—the name—address—credit data—amount due—year— 
folio—and date paid. If vou handle alarge number of ac- 
counts—add as many cards as needed—under any date. 


Can’t Overlook Past Due 
Accounts 


Colored tabs placed on each card bearing a ‘‘back’’ ac- 
count prevents missi:g them. No trouble in “‘keeping 
track’’. Date lines show exactly where to look for 
accounts to be followed up on any particular day. 
No pa:zes to hunt through or cards to fumble over. 
The Meilicke Collection Register assures positive 
protection—enables you to maintain a thorough 
follow-up always. 


Meilicke Calculator Ce. 


Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Permanent=-Yet Loose-Leaf 


The cards are securely held in the frame by a rod through the 
center. To remove or replace any card at any time—simply give 
the rod a quarter turn. Cards slip into place by merely placing 
them in the frame. Each card is lined with linen cloth. Anex- 
tension of the lining forms a hinve. This is securely held in the 
frame by a double cardboard facing. The dates on each card 
tab are printed on the reverse side to make it readable whether 
card is up or turned down. And you can enter accounts 
without removing the card. Decide today to get the 

increased efficiency afforded by the Meilicke Col- 
lection Register. 











° for full 
Mail Coupon Now {2". 
ticulars and attractive, illustrated 
folder showing in detail every 
feature of this wonderful 
new -ystem. Clip the coupon 
mail it row=learn how 
economical’y you can 
get gren er efficien- 
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George LB. Caldwell, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 


Savings Bank of Chicago, and manager of 
its bond department, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
and its affiliated corporations at a salary 
approximating $50,000 a year, and has ten- 
dered his resignation to the directors of 
the bank. In assuming the presidency and 
general managership of the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company, Mr. Caldwell also 
becomes president of the Hamilton Cor- 
poration, which handles the coupons and 
manufacturing business of the Sperry pre- 
mium enterprise, and also president of the 
Sperry Realty Company, which owns the 
office building at Forty-sixth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New Yirk, in which the 
Sperry interests have their main office. 

Mr. Caldwell will go to New York about 
the first of the year. 


—_— 


Julian H. Kean, vice-president of the Na- 
tional State Bank of Elizabeth, N. J., was 
elected president of that institution, suc- 
ceeding Hon. John Kean. At the same 
meeting John W. Whelan, a director of 
the bank, was elected vice-president to sue- 
ceed Mr. J. H. Kean. 


A consolidation of the Scandinavian- 
American National Bank and the National 
City Bank of Minneapolis has been effected, 
following the purchase of the Scandinavian- 
American National by interests in the Na- 
tional City. The negotiations to this end 


were entered into as a result of the with- 
drawal of Theodore Wold from the presi- 
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dency of the Scandinavian-American Na- 
tional with his election as governor of the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank. The 
consolidated institution operates under the 
name of the Scandinavian-American Na- 
tional, and has as its president H. R. Lyon, 
who was president of the National City. 
George F. Orde, formerly vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
has become a vice-president of the en- 
larged Scandinavian-American National; 
Charles B. Mills, also a vice-president of 
the National City, is likewise identified with 
the consolidated bank as a vice-president; 
Andreas Ueland, vice-president, and E. L. 
Mattson, cashier of the Scandinavian- 
American National, are also both vice- 
presidents of the new organization; E. V. 
Bloomquist, assistant cashier of the Scandi- 
navian-American National, is cashier, and 
A. E. Lindhjem remains as_ assistant 
eashier of the Scandinavian-American, but 
with his authority extended by reason of 
the enlarged business; A. J. Hogan, assist- 
ant cashier of the National City, continues 
in that capacity with the Scandinavian- 
American National. With the consolidation 
the capital of the Scandinavian-American 
National has been increased from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 


Guarantee Co. of North America, held at 
the head offices in Montreal, James G. Can- 


non, president of the Fourth National Bank 
of New York at the time of its recent 
merger with the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, was elected a director of the 
company’s board and appointed an advisory 
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THE 
The Continental and NORTHWESTERN 


TERRA COTTA 
Commercial National COMPANY 
Bank of Chicago 


Capital $21,500,000 
SRS es $ 9,500,000 


Gerorce M. ReyNnotps . President 
Epwarp S. Lacey, Chairman Advisory Committee 
Ratpu VAN VECHTEN. . . Vice-President 
A.ex. ROBERTSON coe. Sah Vice-President 
Herman WALDECK ... . Vice-President 
douuC.Cmayrp « -« + « -« Vice-President 
— see a yeti 

ILLIAM RUCKNER . . . Jice-President 
NaTHANIEL R. Losco. . .. . Cashier Continental & Comal Nat’ 7 ey Chistes 
Joun R. WasnpurN . . . . Assistant Cashier D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 
Harvey C. qe naron - + + . Assistant Cashier The terra cotta facing for all four facades 
Gerorae B. § MITH - . .  . Assistant Cashier of this s building from third story up is 
Wite0cr Hatrery . . .  . Assistant Cashier “NO ETA” Light Standard Granite 


H. Erskine Smita... ._ . Assistant Cashier 
Witson W. Lampert. .. ._ . Assistant Cashier Terra ‘Cotta, manufactured and set by 


Dan NorMan : 1. 1 2 Assistant Cashier The Northwestern Terra Cotta Company 
Grorce A. Jackson . | . . Assistant Cashier 2525 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 
Branch Office Railway Exchange 











CUT YOUR OFFICE EXPENSE 


| To introduce our high grade Efficio Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon 
_ Papers to new customers, we offer for cash with order the following, 
| sent charges prepaid. 


COMBINATION OFFER No. 1 COMBINATION ” $ No. 2 


One Dozen Efficio ‘Rib- One Efficio Ribbon for any 
bons for any machine, $ machine, record or copy, 00 
record or copy, in one or two color 

color (add 50c for two and 

color) and One Box (100 One Box (100 sheets) stand- 

sheets) Carbon Paper, regular $1.50 grade, ard grade Carbon Paper, any color, letter or 
any color, letter or legal size. legal size. 








| If desired, coupons redeemable at any time, may be had for all or part of ribbons. 
| Ribbons are of best imported webbing, full standard length, with non-drying inks 
| and fully guaranteed. Get our quotations on quantity orders. 


THE POSTAMPER CO. = #95 Now, Yoo sin, 


USE A POSTAMPER ON YOUR MAIL. IT SAVES TIME AND STAMPS 
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director on its New York board. In the 
Guarantee Co. Mr. Cannon takes the place 
of his brother, Henry W. Cannon, who is 
resigning all his directorships. 





Z. Miller, Jr., recently appointed Fed- 
reserve agent and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Kansas City, has sold his bank 
stocks and resigned as vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City. 
R. C. Menefee, heretofore treasurer of the 
company, has been elected vice-president 
to succeed Mr. Miller, and J. Zach Miller, 
son of J. Z. Miller, Jr., has been elected 
treasurer, succeeding Mr. Menefee. 


eral 


Harry E. Ward, cashier of the Irving 
National Bank of New York, was elected 
first vice-president, and David H. G. Penny, 
a vice-president, at the regular meeting of 
the board. Mr. Penny was formerly an as- 
sistant cashier. J. F. Bouker, assistant 
cashier, was appointed cashier. Mr. Ward 
is a graduate of Yale and came to the Irv- 
ing in 1901; he was made assistant cashier 
six years later, and in 1910 became cashier. 
Mr. Penny has been manager of the foreign 
exchange department of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank. 


The Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas City 
recently announced some changes in their 
official foree. Mr. R. C. Menefee who has 
been treasurer since 1908 was made Vice 
President and Mr. Joe Zach Miller III was 
elected treasuer. Mr. Menefee is one of the 
best known bankers in the Southwest and 
is a prominent figure at Group meetings. 
Mr. Miller is a Yale man and is son of J. Z. 
Miller Jr., former vice president of the Com- 
merce Trust and recently appointed Chair- 
man and Federal Reserve Agent for District 
number 10. 


The directors of the Union Trust Co. of 
Baltimore elected John M. Dennis presi- 
dent of the institution. Mr. Dennis, who 
is president of the grain-exporting firm of 
Louis Muller & Co., as head of the trust 
company takes the place made vacant by 
the death last July of George Blakiston. 
Since Mr. Blakiston’s death Charles T. 
Crane had been serving as president pro 
tem of the company. Mr. Crane is presi- 
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dent of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank of Baltimore, and the demands upon 
his time in connection with the affairs of 
the bank and his other duties operated 
against his taking the presidency of the 
trust company permanently. With the 
election of Mr. Dennis as president of the 
trust company, Maurice H. Grape has been 
elected vice-president and William H. 
Grafflin has been made chairman of the 
executive committee. Mr. Grape is a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the trust 
company section of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


ASSISTANT CASHIERSHIP WANTED —Western 
State preferred; 5 years city and country 
banking. Single, age 23, German, best of 
references furnished, employed at present. 
Address this publication. 


NOTICE TO BANKERS — Information in 
regard to changes in officers, capital, ete. 
should be forwarded as soon as they take 
place to the Rand MeNally Bankers Direc- 
tory for use in the forthcoming January 
Edition. 


After Banking Hours 


When the Golf Links call; 
when the Automobile and the 
Open Road invite to all the 
joys of recreation.— 


There is danger in the sudden tran- 
sition from the carefully shaded office 
light to the direct glare of reflected 
sunlight. 


Cold winds, dust and snow-glare make 
weak, watery eyes. An irritation may set in 
that will lead to inflammation and serious eye 
trouble. 
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i In Your Country Club Locker * 

ig or Your Auto Outfit i 

aw You should have ready : 3 
at hand a mild, soothing eng ie 

ig colyrium, or eye lotion, et, 

such as 

Pi Remedy; 

“A for its “first aid’ relief, / 
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and its healing antiseptic 
qualities. 


Murine Eye 
recommended 


A generous package in 
a handsome leather case, 
specially suited to the 
needs of Autoists, Tour- 
ists, Sportsmen, is sup- 
plied by all dealers, or 
sent direct, postpaid. 
Book of the Eye 
mailed upon request. 
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PLAY BILLIARDS 


At Home—For 30 Days 


Accept this trial offer and sample the raptures of the finest indoor games on earth—played 
on scientific Brunswick Tables right in your own home! 


For Carom and Pocket Billiards bring joy! vigor! and ehaionn family life. Ripping 
games with gripping moments—the pendulum of uncertainty ever swaying! 

Give your boy this manly training; let the grown-ups share it, too. For Billiards exhila- 
rates the mind and muscle—develops quick decision, steady nerves and stout hearts even in defeat! 


The Brunswick ‘‘ Baby Grand ’’ For Pocket Billiards 


The “BABY GRAND” 


Pocket and Carom Billiard Table 


Thousands of families now meet in friendly rivalry around this great home entertainer. It 
is — ready, too, when guests drop in. 


A mahogany masterpiece, richly inlaid and equipped with genuine Vermont slate bed, cele- 
brated Monarch quick-acting rubber cushions, and fast imported billiard cloth. 


Has all the speed, accuracy and scientific playing qualities that have made Brunswick 
Tables the choice of the world’s experts. 


Concealed cue rack and accessory drawer holds entire playing outfit. 


A Size for Every Home 


Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables include ‘‘ Convertible” Models, which can be 
changed in a moment from full-fledged Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables to Library or 


Dining Tables, and vice versa. 


9 - 
30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 
We give with each Brunswick Table a complete playing outfit FREE—balls, hand-tapered 
cues, rack, markers, brush, cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, book on ‘‘How to Play,” etc. 
Send a postal for our brand new edition of ‘ ‘Billiards—The Home Magnet,” showing 


Brunswick Tables richly pictured in colors; giving easy terms, prices and full information of 
our 30-day trial offer. We will send you one copy by return mail, postpaid. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


fx} 
ae 
Aggregate Assets 3lst March, 1914 SS 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


340 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 


$17,500,000 
12,250,000 
17,500,000 
$47,250,000 
$254,228,600.00 


Paid-up Capital . - - 
Reserve Fund - 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


banks desiring a Pittsburgh reserve agent. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 





Nationalized 1865 





Organized 1838 


American Exchange National Bank 
New York 
Total Resources over $75,000,000 


ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier 
GEORGE C. HAIGH, Vice-President A. KE. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President E. A. BENNETT, Ass’t Cashier 
We offer every facility consistent with sound banking. 
eye of the United States, State of New York, and we of New York. 











LEWIS L. CLARKE, President 















THE BANK OF TORONTO. 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL . $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 


RESERVED FUNDS . $ 6,307,272 
TOTAL ASSETS $60,000,000 oa 2 Pe = The London City & 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service. 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 






Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank. 
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| MELLON NaTIONAL BANK. 


Offers its unsurpassed facilities on attractive terms to | 
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Established 1884 United States Depositary 


THE 


Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL DENNIS SULLIVAN 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S.._ IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


W. FAIRCLOTH GEO. O. DOSTAL 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 
Banking Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


$2,500,000.00 


A. V. HUNTER, Pres. C. S. HAUGHWOUT, Casnier 
J 


THOMAS KEELY, Vice-Pres. 
F. G. MOFFAT, Vice-Pres. F. J. DENISON, Ass’T Casnier 
GERALD HUGHES, Vice-Pres. D. R. PLATT, Ass’T Casnier 
M. D. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. C. C. HENDRIE, Ass’T CasHier 
H. J. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. G. M. HAUK, AuoiTor 


le C. HOUSTON, Ass't CasHier 


HARRY C. JAMES ° 
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THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE BANK 


OF KANSAS CITY 


Capital - - + $1,200,000 
Surplus and Profits 250,000 
Deposits - - 6,550,000 


OFFICERS 


JOHN T. M. JOHNSTON - - -_ President 
C. B. McCLUSKEY - - - Vice-President 
AMOS GIPSON -- Vice-President 
J. C. KNORPP - Vice-President 
W.E.HALSELL - - Vice-President 
F. G. ROBINSON’ - Vice-President 
J. L. JOHNSTON - - - - - - - Cashier 
Cc. A. BURKHARDT - - - - Ass’t Cashier 


Ample capital and surplus, together - 
with efficient Officers and Directors, 
places this institution in a position 
to handle accounts of Banks, in- 
dividuals, firms, and corporations 
on a most satisfactory basis. 





Franklin 
National Gank 


SS 
Incorporated 1900 
Capital Surplus 
$1,000,000 $3,000,000 


J. R. MCALLISTER, Pres J. We. HARDT, Ase’t Cas. 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., Vice-Pres J. C. FRANKLAND,Ass’T Cash, 
€.P. PASSMORE, V-P. ano Casn. E. E. SHIELDS, Ass’T Casn. 


Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Cor- 

rations, Mercantile Firms, and 


ndividuals Solicited. . ... . 










EXAMINATI 






CONT’L & COM'L 





Established 1873 Incorporated 1910 


McCornick & Co. 


BANKERS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LARGEST BANK BETWEEN DENVER 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


CAPITAL 


$600,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$160,000 
DEPOSITS 


$4,000,000 


Best of Attention Given to Collections 
and All Matters Entrusted to Our Care 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





The First National 


B an kb OF —a 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $350,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 














NOTICE 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 
Directory the official directory for the 
respective associations. This directory 


is also the official numbering agent for 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION | 






NS AND REPORTS 


eo] 
H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
& BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 
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American 
National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


OLIVER J. SANDS, PRESIDENT 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,600,000 


Collections Receive Prompt 
Attention. Correspondence 
Invit 











The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 


Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - — 30,000.00 

» $105,000.00 
Deposits - - - - = 275,000.00 


OFFICERS 


M. J. PAULK, Pres. . E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
E. A. TAPP, Cashier AY CADWELL, Ass’t Cash. 


We solicit your collections and business, and 


give prompt and careful attention. 
STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. PRESIDENT 
M. W. TILDEN - VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEO. M. BENEDICT - CASHIER 
M. PALENSKE - Ass’T CASHIER 
F. N. MERCER - Ass'T CASHIER 
H. P. GATES ~ Ass'T CASHIER 


The 
Drovers National 
Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$1,053,399.18 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 





To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages. 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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opN 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - $ 630,000 

Surplus and Profits - - - - - 600,000 

Deposits - - - - - - - - 2,500,000 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 











ANNAH B 
& ANE 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 
vice, Low Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST GOMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 


$3,000,000 $3,000,000 
DEPOSITS 


$44,741 ,697.58 


Collections Will Receive Our Careful 
Attention. 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL ° ° - - $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


J.M. ELLIOT, Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
STODDARD JESS, Vice-Pres. A. C. WAY, Aes’t Cashier 

W. C. PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. E> 8. PAULY, Ass’t Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. —. W. COE, Ass’t Cashier 
INQ, 8. CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. A. 8B. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 
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THE 
Austin National Bank 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CAPITAL - $300,000.00 

SURPLUS & Undivided ‘Profits 390,000.00 

DEPOSITS - - - - - - $3,000,000.00 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY 


E. P. Witmor - - - - President 
Wma. H. Fouts - ~ - Vice-President 
J. W. Hoopes - - * 
Morris HirsHFELD - - Cashier 
C M. BaRTHOLOMEW - ~ Assistant Cashier 


Unexcelled facilities for the very best care of all business 
entrusted to us 


Vv ice-President 


C. A. PRATT, President E. F. HUSSMAN, Cashier 


E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. R. H. THOMPSON, Ass't Cashier 
HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 
DEPOSITS - - - - 


300,000 
235,000 
1,950,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 





GIRARD any = 


PHILADELPHIA 
Capital . - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Net Profits 5,171,970 


Deposits . . « = + e . 40,133,961 


veAe.. z PERVES. President 
AUSTIN, Vice-President 
S WIEDERSHEIN, Vice-President 
JOSEPH “WAYNE, Jr., Vite-Pres. and Cashier 
Ona M. ASHTON, Assistant Cashier 
HAS. F. WIGNALL, Assistant Cashier 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 
You Need One to Properly Handle 


Your Business. 









































FOURTH 
NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Direct Connection with Every Banking 
Town in Georgia. 

Modern Banking Facilities. 
Service. Always. 


Satisfactory 


$600,000.00 
780,000.00 


Capital - - - 
Surplus and 
Profits 


OFFICERS 
JAMES W. ENGLISH, President. 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, Vice-President. 
CHAS. I. RYAN, Cashier. 
WM. T. PERKERSON, Asst. Cashier. 
JAMES M. THOMAS, Asst. Cashier 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . . . . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


Deposits . . . . . 16,000,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
Asst. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 
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CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Con. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 


and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, 1st Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, 3d V.-P. and Treasurer 
GEORGE H. STUART III, Ass’t Treasurer 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secretary 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOTESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


| Che Merchants | 
: National Bank : 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$950,000 carnep) 


O. N. FRENZEL, President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
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Corn Exchange Bank 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


Head Office, William and Beaver Sts. 


33 Branches Throughout 
Manhattan and Boroughs 


THE BANK FOR SERVICE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$10,244,282.18 
DEPOSITS 


$94,192,435.89 
Member N. Y. Clearing House 


Your Account Invited 





Chartered by Conti- 
nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 
$1,000,000.00 

2,250,000.00 

371,000.00 
14,600,000.00 
RRY G. MICHENER, Seettent 
BANU D. JORDAN, Ca 
=a J. MUR PHY, t “Cashie er 


D Ss. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


id 
—— = 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS - . 
NET PROFITS, over 
DEPOSITS, over 








ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN P. BRANCH, President GEO, H. KEESEE, Ass’t Cashler 
JOHN KERR BRANCH, V.-Pree. G. JETER JONES, Asa’t Cash. 
THOS. 8. McAVAMS, V.-P. & C’r A. C. BAYLIS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. W. F. AUGUSTINE, Aes’t Cash. 
J. R. PERDUE, Ass’t Cashier J. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 
CAPITAL #@ = - # 200,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS t,200,000.00 
OEPOSITS = - - 7,300,000.00 
WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 










Advertise in THE RAND-MeNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 


EERS 


The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT, President 

FRED’K KASTEN, Vice-President 
_HERMAN F. WOLF, Vice-President 
L. G. BOURNIQUE, Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN, Vice-President 
J. M. HAYS, Cashier 

FRANZ SIEMENS, Asst. Cashier 
WM. K. ADAMS, Asst. Cashier 

F. K. McPHERSON, Asst. Cashier : 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 1,000,000 


United States Depository 


Special Attention Given to Collections 


All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 


The New 


Farley National Bank 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








OFFICERS 

: President 
1st Vice-President 
2a a 


. _ Cashier 
Manager Savings Dept. 


{our B. _AaeY 
+ Fa 


} wii KAR 
i. VINCENTELLI : 
GROVER KEYTON 







Capital - $200,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - - 54,410 


@ We collect direct all items payable 
at other Alabama points, 


@ We do not favor indirect methods 
of collecting any of our Southern 
items. :-: I< s-3 t-3 t-3 








































ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


Oldest and Strongest Bank in Hartford and in Cone 


Third National Bank Ectee DF rae oy es Bank in New a 


ATLANTA, GA. HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 


FRANK HAWKINS - . President HARTFORD, CONN. 
+RANT - - . Vice-President 
Vice- oe Harold W. Stevens F. P. Furlong 
Assistant Cashier President Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


BYERS - ° i 
-M. BERGSTROM - . : Se Seer W. S. Andrews A. G. Brainerd 
Capital and Surplus - é $1,150,000 Ass’t Cashier 2d Ass’t Cashier 


Deposits - oe - : 4,500,000 CAPITAL - $1,200,000 
Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by aca weil ” PROFITS - 1 , 100,000 
Competent Employees DEPOSITS - - - - - « 4,000,000 





THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 3,500,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


International Banking Corporation 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000 


Head Office, 60 Wall Street, New York 


Offers to its Customers an American Service Organized to care for and increase their Foreign 
Business, Especially that with China, india, Japan, Mexico, Panama and the Philippines. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: inte Bombay a Singapore Manila Cebu City of Mexico Panama Hankew 
Empire,C.Z. Colon ekohama Peking Shanghai Canton Hongkong 


H. T. S. GREEN, President and General Manager 















THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO Fe ORK AGENCY: 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 
SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager "JOHN AIRD, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 





H. B. MACKENZIE - General Manager J. McEACHERN - Suet. of Central ponents, Winnipeg 
H. A. are - _ Supt. ‘of Eastern Branches, Montreal . GILLARD, A. on and N. V. R. HUNS 
O. R. ROWLEY - - = = = Chief Inspector pe Inspectors 
J. AND SERSON - - - = Superintendent of Branches B.C. GARDNER and H. R° POWELL 

Assistant Inspectors 


the Bank of British North America 


Paip-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
Established in 1836 Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. C. Head Office in Canada: St. James Street, MONTREAL 
encies in the United States: NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. Harrison, Agents. CHICAGO: 
erchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 








Northwestern National Bank 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Established 1872 


E. W. DECKER, President 


oes CHAPMAN, Vice-President H. a NEWCOMB, Asst. Cashier 
3. LATTA, Vice-President = KOON, Asst. Cashier 
A. Ni. OSTROM, Cashier SH. ‘PLUMMER, Asst. Cashier 
R. E. MACGREGOR, Asst. Cashier H. J. RILEY, Asst. Cashier 


TOTAL RESOURCES - + $41,000,000 











Union National Bank 


4145 
Louisville, Ky. 





National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - - - $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 














Capital - - = = $500,000 
Surplus and 









































o . e 
OFFICERS Undivided Profits 536,000 
WARREN 8S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE A. COULTON, President ——= 
' WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 
e ae BiB, Cl HS le A a aoe FD RO kas bccceeticcss President 
i ME RES ssistant Cashier 
a FRED W. CC Assistant Cs ashier fy J. gs) 2d Vice-President 
é. ARCHER E. c Hiustt AN, Assistant Cashier ' 
be CARL F. ME: AD Assistant Cashier F. M. GETTYS Coecocvccehoececeoces Cashier 
J. H. MERSHON .......c000- Ass't Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 
Bankers, and offer the best terms 
consistent with conservative banking 








Your Banking 
Business Solicited 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY 





COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 





IN 


THE UNITED STATES 482 CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND _ RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 


ANY LEGAL 


BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 





Town and County 


ALABAMA 
. -Calhoun | 


sAnniston**t 


sBirmingham**t . .Jeff’n 
Enterprise*et ... Coffee | 
aMobile**t ....- Mobile | 


YaMontgomery**t Mont. | 


| 
| 





Town and County 





WILLETT & WILLETT, 
Refer to First and Anniston 
City National Banks. 

CLAUDE D. RITTER, 611-14 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Represent National List, 
Mercantile Adjuster, Mer- 
chant’s Bank Directory and 
other bonded Law Lists. = 
business legal or commercial 
litigated or otherwise, referred 


to this office will be attended | 


to promptly and efficiently by 
competent and experienced 
attorneys and_ adjusters. 
Local reference, Traders Na- 
tional Bank and any judge 
in this city. Reference in 
other cities upon request. 
Depositions taken by Wm. 
Milliken, Notary Public. 

0. G. DOSTER. 

|GREGORY L. & H. 


SMITH. Attorneys for First | 


National Ban 
WEIL, STAKELY & VARD- 
AMAN, Attorneys at Law, 
ractice in all courts, both 
tateand Federal. Specially 
equipped department for 
handling commercial matters 
under the direct supervision 
of a member of t firm. 
References: First National 
Bank, Fourth National Bank, 
Exchange National Bank and 
New Farley National Bank. 





ARIZONA 


| 
| 





FaPheoonix**t . “Maricopa | 


BAKER & BAKER, Refer- 
ence: Valley Bank. 








ARKANSAS | 

aHeber Springs**tCle- | J. D. WATT. 
burne 

ee Fulton | J. E. - ANDERSON. 


CALIFORNIA 





Berkeley**t ..Alameda 
aFresno**t ..... Fresno 


aHanford**t ....Kings 
aLos Angeles**t ..Los A. 
aMadera**+ ....Madera 
aSan Diego**t .SanDiego 


aSan Jose**t Santa Clara 


sStockton**t 8’n Joaquin 


KEYES & MARTIN. 


EVERTS & EWING, Att’ys | 


for Union National Bank. 

J.C. C. RUSSELL. 

FLINT, GRAY & BARKER, 
Title Ins. Bldg. Attorneys 
for First National Bank 

FRANCIS A. FEE. 

CLAUDE L. CHAMBERS, 
Practice in all courts. §; 
cializes probate matters. l- 
lections. Refers to the First 
Nat’l and Merchants N. Bks. 
L. WITTEN, General law 
practice. Refers to banks 

and business houses. 


Cc. 


| WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 





BLEWETT. 





COLORADO 





Longmont**} .. Boulder | JACOB S. SCHEY. 


aOrdway**T... 


Crowley | JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 


any bank in the city. 


aSilverton**} ..San Juan | FRANK L. ROSS. 


aCounty Seat. 











| 


*Expreas Office. 
(76) 


__CONNECTICUT 
aBridgeport**t. Fairfield 


QaHartford**t Hartford | 


Meriden**t . NewHaven | 


New Britain**t Hart’d 
aNew Haven**tN’w H’n 


aNew London**{N. Lon. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


| RALPH T. BEERS, 


Sturdevant Building. 


LEWIS SPERRY, Aetna Life 
Bldg. Attorney for The 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
The Aetna Nat. Bank, and 
The United States Bank. 


A. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 
GEORGE W. ANDREW. 


LOUIS M. ROSENBLUTH, 
865 Chapel Street. Generai 
Practice. Collections. Refers 
to Second National Bank. 
ARTHUR B. CALKINS, At- 
torney for Nat’l Bank of 
Com., Judge of Probate. 





G{aWashington** .D. C. 


FLORIDA 


aFort Myers**t..... Lee 
St. Petersburg**t . Hillsb. 
sTampa**t ... Hillsboro 


Ybor City**t . Hillsboro 


HENRY P. BLAIR, 
Colorado Bidg. Refers to 
Riggs Nat. Bank and Amer. 
Security & Trust Co. 


BRANDENBURG & BRAN- 
DENBURG, Fendall Bldg. 
Practice in ‘all Courts; also 
claims against the United 
States and patents handled 
by experts. Counsel National 
Bank of Washington, etc. 


w. RANDELL. 
bo. P. STOVALL. 
JOSEPH W. FRAZIER, Col- 
lection Department. Refers 
to Exchange Nat. Bank. 
MABRY & CARLTON. 
HARRY N. SANDLER. 








GEORGIA 

aAbbeville**t ...Wilcox | HAL. LAWSON. 

aAmericus**t ...Sumter| W. W. DYKES. 

aAthens**t...... Clarke | COBB, ERWIN & RUCKER. 

JaAtlanta**t ....Fulton| BROWN  & RANDOLPH, 
PARKER & SCOTT, Gen- 
eral Counsel Atlante Sav. Bk. 

aBaxley**t ..... Appling H. L. WILLIAMS. 

aBlakely**t....... GLESSNER & PARK. 


aCedartown**t "Polk 
aColumbus**t . Muscogee 
aCovington**t ..Newton 


aDublin**t ... Laurens 
sHawkinsville**t Pulaski 
aMcRae**t ..... Telfair 
aMoultrie**t ...Colquitt 


sSavannah**+ .Chatham 


aThomasville**t Thomas 
aWay Cross**t....Ware 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


ME a nacios Gracies eienearaee 
Honolulu 


JOHN K. DAVIS. 
McLAUGHLIN & SHANKS. 
Cc. C. KING 

W. W. LARSEN. 


ANDERSON,CANN &CANN. 
General Practice. Collec- 
tion Department. 


LEBBEUS DEKLE. 
C. L. REDDING. 


w. S. 


A. 3. HUMPHREYS. 33 





Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
*Money Order Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


King Street. 


{State Capital. 
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RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 





Town and County Name 
ILLINOIS 
Centralia**t ... Marion | H. JONAS. 
sChicago**t ...... Cook CHARLES DANIELS, 943- 
950 Marquette Bldg. Colleo- 
tions ma . ~ foreign coun- 
tries as well as U. 8. Com- 
mercial, Probate, and Keal 
Estate Law. Refers to 8. 8. 
White Dental Mfg. Co.; Cont. 
| & Com’l Nat. Bank. 
| 
PW oon 000555 Will| MARTIN & MARTIN. 
aMonmouth**} ..Warren| SAFFORD & GRAHAM. 


aMt. Carmel**+. Wabash 
Lasa 


HOWARD P. FRENCH. 











aOttawa**t ..... lie| RECTOR C. HITT. Refers 
| to any bank in Ottawa, II. 
aQuincy**t ..... Adams | MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 
INDIANA | 
aValparaiso**t _. Porter |F..R MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat’! Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 
aVincennes**t ....Knox| JAMES W. EMISON. 
IOWA 


aBurlington**t Des M’s 


aClinton**t ..... Clinton | GEO. B. PHELPS. 

aDavenport**} ...Scott)}WM. HOERSCH. Refers to 
any Daven _ bank, city 
or county officer, or mercan- | 

| tile house. 
sEmmetsburg**t P. Alto| wm. J. FISHER. », Refers to 
ur; ry 
aFairfield**+ .. . Jefferson | eee a. ad 


aFort Dodge**t Webster | 


SEERLEY & CLARK. Attor- 
neys for Nat. State Bk. 


HELSELL & HELSELL, Dis- 
— Attorney for I. C. R. R. 
Ref., First Nat’l Bank. 
OTTO & OTTO. 


alowa City**t Johnson 
Keokuk**f ........ Lee | JOHN E. CRAIG. 
sMason City**t | F._A. ONTJES, General Law 


Cerro Gordo 


Sioux City**t Woodb’y 


KANSAS 


| Practice. 
ful attention given to the 
business of non-residents. 
| Refers to City Nat'l Bank. 
MUNGER, ROBINSON & 

KINDIG. Practice in all 
| state and federal courts. Com- 
mercial, real-estate and cor- 
poration law. Collection dept. 
References: First Nat’l and 
Northwestern Nat'l Banks 
and Fa armers Loan & Tr. Co. 





aFt. Scott**t.. 


R. G. Dun & Co., and all 
ws Scott Banks. 
aLarned**t ..... Pawnee H. VERNON, SR. 
Pittsburg**t .Crawford Cee H. STUESSI. | 
FaTopeka**t ...Shawnee | MULVANE & GAULT, Mul- | 
vane Bldg. Corporation and | 
mercantile law. Attorneys | 
for the Bank of Topeka. 
KENTUCKY 
eet. ..-McLean 


Covington**} .. -Kenton 


acetone. . Jefferson 


- Bourbon | 


A. M. KEENE. _ Reference: 


WM. B. NOE. 

BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 

N. B. HUNT. 

SAM ELLIOTT. 

R. W. KEENON. 

BAILY D. BERRY. Refers to 
Phoenix & Third Nat. Bank. 

BURNETT, BATSON & 
CARY, Paul Jones Bldg. 





Prompt and care- | 








aNewport**t ..Campbell 





Town and County” 


Name 








aLouisville** . Jefferson 
continued 


aPaducah**t McCracken 


aPineville**t 
LOUISIANA 
aFranklin**{ ..St. Mary 


aNew Orleans**+ 
Orleans 


|| sOpelousas**t St. Lan’ y | | LEON 8 


MAINE 
GaAugusta**t .Kenneb’c 


HARRISON & HARRISON. 
Norton Bld, — Specialt; 
Commercial law and collec- 
tions. Refer to Louisville 
— Co. . Eoutton Nat'l 
an evisers of Kentucky 
Laws for the Rand-MeNally 
Bankers’ Directory.) 
SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 
artment. Practicein State 
federal court. Des: - 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in Louisville, », eatery. 
BURCH. PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 
tice 
BRADSHAW & BRADSHAW. 
General practice in all courte. 
or Mechs. Tr. 


PATTERSON & INGRAM. _ 


OAT ty QUINTERO & 
DART, KERNAN & Dane. 
837-41 Maison Blanche Bl 
Attorneys for 
and New 
Co., 
TIO 
H. W. ROBINSON, 226-0 . 
Hennen Bldg. Refer to Ger.- 
Amer. Sav. ‘ Tr. and 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

. HAAS. 


ANDREWS & NELSON 





MARYLAND 


aBaltimore**t ‘Baltimore 


aHagerstown**t 
Washington 


MASSACHUSETTS 
sFall River**t . *e+ ...Bristol 
aLowell**t ...Middlesex 
aNew Bedford**t. Bristol 

Newton** .. Middlesex 


aN’hampton**t Hamp’re 
aSpringfield**t Hampden | 








aWorcester*® Worcester | 


THOMAS HOWARD EM- 
BERT, Suite 1403 Fidelity 
Bldg. Practice in State and 
Federal Courts, References: 
National Bank of Baltimore, 
O'Neill & Co., and Crane 
Co. Special Department for 
Commercial collections and 
adjustments. 

| McCAULEY & HUMRICH- 
OUSE. 


| SLADE & BORDEN. Attor- 
neys for Fall River Nat. Bk. 

HAVEN G. HILL. Refers to 
Union National Bank. 

| GEORGE E. LILLEY, General 

law practice. 

| WILLIAM M. NOBLE. Ad- 
dress a3 State St.. Boston. 

HAMMOND & HAMMOND. 

EDW. T. BROADHURST. 
a to any bank in Spring- 


| | BENSAMIN THOMAS HILL. 
Collections. Refers to any 
bank in oy. 

MAURICE KATZ, State 
Mutual Bldg., General Prac- 
tice.’ Collection Dept. Ref- 
erence: Worcester Trust 
Co. and Merchants National 
Bank. 





MICHIGAN 


Boyne City**Charlevoix 
Boyne Falls**t 
Charlevoix 





HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 





Attys. for Lincoln Sav., aGrand Rapids**t .Kent | WILSON & JOHNSON. 
Southern and Am. National | References: Kent State Bk., 
Bks._and R. G. Dun & Co. Grand Rapids Nat. City 

| Bank and Michigan Trust Co. 





Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


«County Seat. 





*Money Order Office. 








*E xpress Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital. 








“= RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 


Town and County 


sJackson**t 


. Jackson 


Tecumseh**+. . Lenawee | 


___ MINNESOTA 


FORREST C ‘BADGLEY. Re- 
fers to any bank in Jackson 

FRED’K B. WOOD. General 
Law Practice. 





aFairmont**t _.Martin 


ee 


aColumbia**+ . 
sTupelo**t 


MISSOURI 


Cape Girardeau**tC. G. | 
Crocker**t . -Pulaski 

Dixon**t i 

Richland*® . Pulaski | 
aSt. Josepb**; Buchanan | 


MONTANA 


aBig Timber**tSweetGr. | 
Conrad**t.......Teton 
Cut Bank**t Teton | 
aFt. Benton**tChouteau | 
aHamilton**t ...Ravalli 
Laurel**t. . Yellowstone | 
Medicine Lake*.. Valley | 
aRoundup**t Musselshell | 


NEBRASKA 


aFremont**t 
Norfolk**T.... 
a0’ Neill*¥*+ 


_NEW HAMPSHIRE 


aKeene**+ én .. .<Cheshire 


Manchester**} Hillsb’ro 
NEW JEF JERSEY _ 


Bordentown**t Burl’ t’n 
aJersey City**t .Hudson 


Madison | 


GaTrenton**t ...Mercer 


NEW MEXICO 


aCarlsbad**t 


NEW YORK 
aKingston**t 


aNewYork City** 
New York 





E. C. DEAN. 


| TOXEY HALL. 
C. P. LONG. 


ELY, KEL so & MIL LER. 

ROY W. REED. 

See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, At- 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 


JOHN B. SELTERS. 
D. W. DOYLE. 

IRWIN C. KARTACK. 
H. o MILLER. 


J. E. SHOUDY. 
: 
G. 


x. A. CALDER. 
A. HEDER. 
H. TYLER, 
U.S. Commissioner. 


C.E. ABBOTT. City Attorney. 


| MAPES & McFARLAND. 


J. A. DONOHOE. 


PHILIP H. FAULKNER. 
THORP & ABBOTT. 


| | 
JOHN P. HUTCHINSON. 


BEDLE & 
change 
and Commercial Law 

HARTSHORNE, INSLEY & 


KELLOGG, Ex- 


LEAKE. Counsel for Provi- | 


dent Institution for Savings. 

ERWIN E. MARSHALL. Re- 
fers to Trenton Tr. & Safe 
Deposit Co. 


J. H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 


JAMES A. BETTS, President | 


Kingston Savings Bank. Di- 
rector National Ulster Co. 
Bank. General practice. 


WM. D. BRINNIER. 


JOSEPH A. ARNOLD 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., New York City. 

HOUSE, GROSSMAN & 
VORHAUS, 115 Broadway. 
General practice ig state and 
federal courts. Corporation, 
eee. banking, insurance, 

ankruptcy. oe 
equipped commercial 
collection departments. 


| aOwego¥*t .. 
| Saratoga Springs**t 


| sOxford**i 


| aStanley**t 


Place. Corporation | 


aChickasha**t.. 


and | 


| sWalter**t 








Town and County 


aNew York City**t 
New York 
continued 


Tioga | 


Saratoga 


Watervliet °*t 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Harvey**t 
Lidgerwood**+ Richland | 


Ashtabula**t Ashtabula | 


aBucyrus**}.. .Crawford 


| aCincinnati**t Hamilton | 


aCleveland**t Cuyahoga 


aMarion **t 
aNorwalk**t 


Wakeman**} ....Huron 
aYoungstown**t Mah’g 


..Marion 


Huron 


OKLAHOMA 


.. Albany | 
Granville | 
NORTH DAKOTA 


| sCrosby** 


--Mountrail | 


| Name 


GEORGE RYALL, 309 
Broadway Commercial Law 

| Probate matter. Deposi- 

tions. Foreclosures and par- 

| tition suits. Collection de- 
partment. Refer to the Imp. 
& Traders Nat. Bk. or the 
Citizens-Central Nat. Bank. 

| ANDREWS & ELLIS. 

| W. W. KELLY, General law 

| practice. Special attention 

| given to collections. Refers 

| to the Citizens National 
Bank. 

B. W. KNOWER. 

| 5 

G. D. BRUMMITT. 


| GEO. HOMNES. 

“HENRY J. BESSESEN. 

| A. L. PARSONS. 

RAY O. MILLER, State's 
_ Attorney. © 


MOTT G. SPAULDING, Col- 
lect also at Conneaut. 
| J. _W. MILLER. Refers to 
| First National and Second 
National Ranke 
BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY »First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 


Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 

EDWARD H. BRINK, (W 

| Slee Walker, James R. Clark, 
Henry C. ae Harold z 
Zerfey, John N “— 
Fourth National Bk ldg. 
Reference in any trade center 
upon request. 

SQUIRE, SANDERS & 
DEMPSEY, Leader News 
Bldg. Attorneys for Bank of 
Commerce ational Asso- 
ciation, and Union Nat. Bk. 

WHITE, JOHNSON & CAN- 
NON & NEFF, 1416 to 1421 
Williamson Bldg. strorneys 
for the Hough Bk. & Tr. 

| WM. L. PARMENTER. 

|L. B. McNEAL. Refers to 

Marion Nat’l Bank. 

J. R. McKNIGHT. Refer- 

ences: All Norwalk Banks. 
OHL. _ General 


See Norwalk 
McKAIN & 
practice. Collection 
Refers to any bank 


civil 
dept. 
in the citv. 





.Grady 
Cleveland**f. . ‘Pawnee | 
Clinton**t Custer | 


| aE] Reno**t ..Canadian 


aFairview**t 
Frederick**t. ... Tilman 
aHoldenville**} .Hughes 


Norman*®{.. Cleveland 
Cotton 
Watonga**t Blaine 
OREGON 


aAstoria**t Cla 
aThe Dalles**+ ...Wasco 


PENNSYLVANIA 
aEaston**t .. North’pton 
aErie**t ...,......Erie 

Philipsburg**t ..Center 


| 

| 

| THOS. B. LOSEY. 

G. W. GOODWIN. 

| AUSTIN & HOLDEN, Col- 
lections. 

BABCOCK & TREVATHAN. 

FRANK L. WELLS 

AHERN & SEARCY. 

JOHNSON & CORDELL. 
Reference: State Nat'l Bank. 

J. D. HOLLAND. 

AMIL H. JAPP. 

R. J. PUDERBAUGH. 


| EDWARD E. GRAY. 
F, W. WILSON. | 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 

AND W. 
. ZEIGLER. 





GEO. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


aCounty Seat. 


®Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital. 































































RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 


























Town and County | Name | Town and County” | Name ’ 
ete || | 
|| aProsser**t......Benton | LINN & BOYLE. 
— | ‘eee Fite | SARE, Al Sone 
p 1} ymon . .Pacific , > 
ee escent bap oon 2 ee, || Richland*...... Benton | See Kennewick. 
Banking Corporation. || aSeattle**t......... King | BEECHLER & BATCHELOR 
1] a x —, callin 
| i} ; ma i. e tions 
SOUTH CAROLINA | | and Collectio 
iS egos : oy Asepuacemennits “| PRESTON © "THORGRIM- 
Es aAnderson**+.. Anderson | J. M. PAGET. SON. Lowman Bldg. Refer 
f Batesburg**t Lexington | BARRETT JONES. | to the Seattle National Bank. 
aChesterfield*® HANNA & HUNLEY. || Snohomish**t. Snoho’sh | E. W. KLEIN. 


Chesterfield || aSouth Bend**t...Pacific | FRED M. BOND. 
qaColumbia**t Richland | BARRON, McKAY, FRIER- aWenatchee**t..-Chelan| LUDINGTON & SHINER. 
| SON & MOFFATT, Referto || 


the Nat. Loan & Exchange || WEST VIRGINIA 





Bank or any other bank in 








Columbia. 
ey**t..... Horry | H. H. WOODWARD. || aLewisburg*t Greenbrier | 8. N. PACE. 
Sfallins® ef ainiaiale Marion | HOYT McMILLAN. || aPoint Pleasant**j Ma’n | J. S. SPENCER. 


aSpartanburg**t Sp’nb’g| JAMES C. OTTS. Practice aWilliamson**t ...Mingo| SHEPPARD, GOODY- 











in state and federal courts. | KOONTZ & SCHERR. 
Reference: Bank of Com- ;— 
pee ee || eee WISCONSIN 
seure Gamera _— _— || aBaraboo**t ....... ve ae: KELLEY & 
Faith**t ...Meade | THOMAS R. NELSON \| 
sSioux Falle**}" BAILEY & VOORHEES, || 4E/khorn**t . .Walworth | =, NORTON 


Minnehaha | Attorneys for Sicox’ Fete || *Janesville**. .....Rock JEFFRIS, MOUAT, OEST- 


Nat. Bank, W. U. Tele- | : REICH & . 
graph Co., Ti. Cen. R.R.Co. || GYaMadison**t .....Dane | a a & CUR 


American Surety Co., and 











oh ne || aRacine**t....... Racine | GIPTINGS & JANECKY, 
White River ..Mellette | C. E. KELL, || aWaukesha**} Waukesha | VERNON H. TICHENOR. 
aWinner**t ...... Tripp | See White River. 
WE vcccsses Mellette | See White River. | ALBERTA | 
‘Ti — | 
TENNESSEE } SS —sssSsSCsC|”:s« Edmonton**+ Edmont’n | HYNDMAN & HYNDMAN. 





sJackson**t ...Madison | CLAIRE B. NEWMAN. 
iKnorville**t ....Knox| LUCKY & ANDREWS. Re- 


BRITISH COLUMBIA | 





fer to Central Tr. and Knick- 


erbocker Tr. Co’s of N. Y. || Vancouver**t MATHESON & CARTER, 

and Tenn. Nat'l Bank of | City of Vancouver} Old Safe Block. Barriste 

Knoxville. Solicitors, Notary. Also o' 
aPulaski**t ...... Giles | J. D. WOODWARD. the Bar of Manitoba, Sask- 


atchewan, Alberta. Ref- 
erence: Merch. Bk. of Can., 


TEXAS cae | Union Bk. of Can., and Bank 
| 


aBallinger**t ...Runnels| WADE & DOSS. | 

aChildress**t . . Childress | JNO. W. DAVIDSON. 

aDalhart**t ....Dallam | CLIFFORD BRALY and wW. QUEBEC 
B. CHAUNCEY. 


| 
WHaskell¥+ ., _Haskell | H_G- MeCONNELL. || qQuebec**t ..... Quebec| PELLETIER, _ BAILLAR- 
. 


“4 Higgins**t .. Lipscomb YN, Barrie- 
‘ Honey Grove**t Fannin | JAMES M. BALDWIN. GEON & ALLE 


of Vancouver. 








ters. Attorneys for La 
aMcKinney**t . . ..Collin | JAMES M. MUSE. | Banque Nationale and the 
Mexia**t ... Limestone | W. M. WHITE. Quebec Ry. Light, Heat & 
aMt. Vernon**t Franklin | L. W. DAVIDSON. Power Co. 
aPecos**t ..... Reeves | J. W. PARKER. 
aSen Antonio**t Bexar; R. P. INGRUM, Rooms 232- | 





233 Moore Bldg. Refer to 
Frost Nat. Bank. 

a ae “ TERRELL, WALTHALL & 
=_— , a — 

g. eference: entra 

Tr. Co. or any reputable | F O R E 1 G N 
business man of this city. | 
sSan Saba* ...San Saba| WALKER & BURLESON. || 
Refer to Ward, Murray & Co. | 



































eels | FRANCE | 
VIRGINIA ee Dept. Seine} DONALD HARPER, WAL- 
; | | TER V. R. BERRY 
sManassas**} H. THORNTON DAVIES. || | BENJAMIN H. CONNER, 
Prince William Attorneys-at-Law, 32 Ave- 
“i -— — oe . ——_ 
] of the New Yor ar an 
WASHINGTON | United States Supreme Court. 
» | References: American_ Em- 
cs Auburn**} ....... King | CHURCHILL & DAVIS. | bassy, ¥ Seas Re ee 5 
sColville**tH.,..Stevens | STULL, WENTZ & BAILEY. | , Paris; 
aDayton**+...Columbia | ROY R. CAHILL, | C2rgd> pce OS Company, 31 oulvd. He 
sKalama**t.....Cowlits | IMUS & GORE. | CIO ) mann, Paris; “se 
Kennewick*® | - Benton | MOULTON & JEFFREY. | Company, 7 rue Seribe, Paris; 
BOD «na eccccs CHURCHILL & DAVIS. | O’Brien, Boardman & Platt, 
Leavenworth**t. Ghelng E. H. FOX. 2 Rector Street, New York 
VaOlympia**t .Thurston | CHARLES D. KING. City. 








Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
County Seas. *Money Order Office. Express Office. Telegraph Station. [State Capital. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





Gatien: R. V. VASSAR-SMITH. 
Deputy Chairman: J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 
Head Office: _ 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


($5 = £1.) 
Capital Subscribed - - $156,52 1,000 
Capital paid up - - 25,043,360 
Reserve Fund - - - 18,000,000 
Advances, &c. (Oct., 1914) 293,156,665 
ae, &c. do. 583, ne 





‘THis BANK HAS OVER 850 OFFICES 
IN ENCLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 
17, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

: Paris ain 

LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LD., 26, AVENUE DE L’OPERA, 


with Branches at Biarritz, Bordeaux and Havre. 





Special Banking Service 


Bankers who issue ~~ own foreign drafts 
through us or handle K. N. & K. Letters of 
Credit and Travelers’ Checks, will find it ad- 
vantageous to open an account on our books. 

Such an account is subject to check, and 
on daily balances of more than $1,000, inter- 
est is allowed at current rates. 


Knauth -Nachod & Kihne 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York + Leipzig 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. $. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 

STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 0. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 


OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
NITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Feet ific Nerthwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


A Service based on the 
facilities and experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Banks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 
ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 


servative bank. : 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Dork 


Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 
East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 

. G. NELSON, Vice-President 

- THOMPSON, Vice-President 

. L. Gru, Vice-President 

* a CLEVERLEY, Cashier 

-¥. De VAUSNEY, Ass’t Cashier 
Emory, Ass’t Cashier 

Mt Jerrerps, Ass’t Cashier 


panne 
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RANK A. VANDERLIP 


ENGINEERS 


:: CHICAGO 


of NEW YORK 
Original Charter Dated 1812 


* Capital Fully Paid - - $25,000,000.00 


Surplus and 


No. 1461 Undivided Profits - - 30,516,054.25 


OFFICERS 
JAMES STILLMAN, Ohairman of the Board 
.President 


wide Assistant Cashier 
Wane fy A.SIMONSON....; ‘Vice President STE HE IN E. oC Assistant Cashier 
HORACE M. KILBORN... Fice- side ; > TUS .. Assistant Cashier 

5 i i Vice-President M REED......... Assistant Cashier 
JOHN E. GARD on seicecsvsicesess WACO EROaS M: : CY k Assistant Cashier 
SAMUEL M MeROBE RTS. . ... Vice-Pre: sident Ft 2s TE 


ec'y to the 


JAMES H. CARTER.... Assistant Cashier 
P. TALBERT.. ee ice- ‘Pre esi ‘ent ME lw Credit Manager 
aeecetn Vv. “i < SW 


R- -Manager Bond Department 


resident 


T. COSBY... Manager Foreign Department 
GUSTAVE A MOTTE] ELE = asst. Mer. Foreign Dept. 


EO J. BU : Asst. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
The Foreign Exchange Department buys and sells Drafts and Cable Transfers; issues Commercial 


redits and Tzaveler’s Letters of Credit, available in all parts of the world 
makes collections and does a general foreign banking business. 





AV 
ORE 


OPERATORS AND MANAGERS OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTIES 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ; SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


ESTABLISHED 18694 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 1013 


=== WM W.THOmMPSON & CO. === 
Certified Pablic Arcountants 
929-93! CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
AUDITORS AND DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND FACTORY COST SYSTEMS 


‘Ropert E. Gaut| | Frank D. Cuase 


| M. Inst. C. E. M.A. S.C. E. 
Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 


ENGINEER ARCHITECT | 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND P 

PLANTS, STEEL AND cnannitre RAILROAD AND _ INDUSTRIAL. | 
STRUCTURES, FACTORIES, WARE - 

ENGINEERING, EXAMINATIONS, 

APPRAISALS HOUSES, REPORTS 


Peoples Gas Bids. CHICAGO | Peoples Gas Blidg. CHICAGC | 


ee a ee ee } 





Lv. ESTES |NCORPORATED 


<== “RAISE WAGES WHILE CUTTING COSTS° ————— 


Engineers 


Labor Saving 
Specialists :—  ; Waste Elimination 
Factory Organization 


McCormick Building, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2526 


re ee ee ee eee 


BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF' 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS—APPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY LOS ANGELES OMAHA 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 


CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO 
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